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F only we could have had all our contributors of Dis- 
coveries with us! But that would have required the 
great Hippodrome, or the Madison Square Garden, and 
we should have had to wait for ships to fetch certain 
“Discoverers” from England, from France, from Switz- 
erland and perhaps from other foreign countries besides. 


“What is a Discovery dinner, anyhow?’ is the question 
which arises to the lips of the reader. 

The Editor himself did not know until he saw the idea actually carried 
out; and so, after wondering vaguely what an occasion of this sort would be 
like, he invited a company of writers and artists and friends of the maga- 
zine to assemble at the Hotel Astor in New York and deliver themselves of 
such discoveries of one sort or another—of any sort at all—as would tend to 
relieve their minds. Is not life, forsooth, a journey with fresh discoveries 
at every turn in the road? Our pages devoted to discoveries have proved a 
fortunate outlet for hundreds upon hundreds of active minds, and what 
might not a group of the most vivacious of intellects disclose, when brought 
into personal contact and bidden to make themselves entirely at home? 

The invitations were accepted with a unanimity and promptness which 
confirmed the belief that we are a nation of discoverers, by instinct. But 
everybody wanted to know what a “discovery dinner” was. “We shall see,” 

yas the cryptic reply of the host. 

By steam and trolley from the suburbs, by municipal ferry from Staten 
Island, by carriage and subway, the guests came to the Hotel Astor. From 
New Jersey came Miss Caro'yn Wells, whose wit has made the nation her 
entourage, end Mary Stewart Cutting, whose Paying Guests, written for 
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Goop HovusEKEEPING, is pronounced the 
best of all her Little Stories of Court- 
ship—Mrs Cutting, as the reader will re- 
eall, wrote the opening and closing in- 
stallments of Treasure Cottage. Flor- 
ence Morse Kingsley left Staten Island 
and her violet beds to be with us. Mrs 
Kingsley is the author of The Transfig- 
uration of Miss Philura, The Singular 
Miss Smith and other novels sparkling 
with humor. 

From the Greater New York, even 
unto Syracuse, came disciples of Chris- 
topher Columbus, masculine and fem- 
inine, for whose eager view the pano- 
rama of the world offers something new 
and interesting every day: Ellis Parker 
Butler, author of The Incubator Baby 
and Pigs Is Pigs; May Isabel Fisk, the 
humor of whose monolog is delicious; 
Rupert Hughes, playwright and author 
of works upon music; Martha McCu!'- 
loch-Williams, author of Next to the 
Ground and other books; Burges John- 
son, whose Rhymes of Little Boys have 
earried his name far and wide; Florence 
Scovel Shinn, illustrator, the humor and 
human quality of whose work, particu- 
larly in the depiction of Mrs Wiggs and 
her friends of the Cabbage Patch, are 
nul tv be surpassed; F. Strothmann, the 
artist, who drew our Bride’s Primer pic- 
tures; James Preston and May Wilson 
Preston, his wife, whose drawings are 
among the best to be found in the cur- 
rent magazines; Karl Anderson, whose 
cover designs are beautiful; Rollin 
Kirby, illustrator; Kate Upson Clark, 
author and lecturer; Linda Hull Larned, 
author of The Hostess of Today; Lilian 
Dynevor Rice, poet and editor, accom- 
panied by her sister; Alexander Black, 
of the World; Walter A. Dyer, of 
Country Life in America; Reynale 
Smith Pickering and William Cary Dun- 


ean, fun-makers from Brooklyn; Daniel 


H. Morgan and the Editor and Art Edi- 
tor of the magazines, respectively. Ge- 
lett Burgess, an enthusiastic abettor of 
the dinner, was to have come over from 
Boston, but was prevented at the last 
minute. 

The fun began when the guests en- 
tered the dining hall—the beautiful 
yacht room of the Astor, finished all in 
white in exact imitation of a yacht’s 
eabin, with a clock which struck the 
“bells” instead of the hours—and found 
their places by means of tiny houses of 
cardboard which Gelett Burgess had de- 
signed as his generous contribution to 
the evening. The houses were yellow, 
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with green blinds and chimneys of bril- 
liant red, on the front steps being writ- 
ten the names of the respective guests. 

“The first house I ever owned!” ex- 
claimed May Wilson Preston, fondling 
the frail toy. “I shall have a studio 
here”—pointing to an end window— 
“and an apple tree and a lilac bush.” 
For the house was unmistakably of the 
New England rural type of architecture. 

“Treasure Cottage!” declared Mrs 
Kingsley, picking up her little house. A 
very animated chapter of that serial was 
from Mrs Kingsley’s pen. 

Before the evening was over the tiny 
red chimneys, some of them, were smok- 
ing as merrily as if the farm breakfast 
were preparing for early chores. The 
men found a way by cutting holes in the 
floor to puff tobacco smoke up the chim- 
ney. 

The menu cards wore on the outside a 
drawing by Mr Strothmann illustrating 
a Discovery; both drawing and Discovery 
can be found on the opening page of 
this issue. Inside the cover were verses 
introducing the names of notable guests, 
set off by humorous drawings; on the 
page following were pseudo Discoveries, 
of a line or two each, embodying the 
guests’ respective titles to distinction. 
The verses are given herewith: 


“Discovered that 


“Pigs is pigs and a cow was a calf, 
Though purple she be or blue, 
And a laugh is a laugh, but the rarest 
laugh 
The Burgess or Butler brew. 


“For the fun Wells up in an Irwin froth 
As light as the Herford Wit; 
E’en Masson smiles and Life looks 
bright 
Whenever he tastes of it. 


“With Newell, Kirby Anderson— 
My troth! What would you more? 
The brew doth gain a greater zest 
With such as these to draw. 


“The Preston twain and Strothmann, 
too, 
To serve with Mrs Shinn, 
Here’s to toast!—The pen and brush 
That help the world to grin.” 


The menu occupied the two central 
pages, followed ty facsimiles of frag- 
ments of Discovery pages, and a blank 
page for autographs, which made large 
claims upon pencils anJ attention dur- 
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ing the intervals of the dinner. The bill 
of fare was as follows: 


Oysters on half shell 
Consomme Florence 
Cream of new asparagus aux fleurons 
Medaillon of sole, diable 
Potatoes Laurette 
Sweetbreads pique glace with fresh 
mushrooms 
Sorbet Benedictine 
Royal squab en surprise, Colombine 
Salad mignonette 
Fancy ice cream 
Assorted cakes Assorted fruit 
Cheese Cafe noir 


The floral decorations, imperfectly in- 
dicated in the accompanying photo- 
graphs, won many compliments, the 
mound of red roses and the wreathing 
southern smilax with its tiny berries fall- 
ing most harmoniously into the scheme 
of the snowwhite room. The picture 
was further enlivened by some beautiful 
costumes, 

There fell to Rupert Hughes, after the 
Editor’s words of welcome, the novel ex- 
perience of being the first person to give 
vocal utterance to personal discoveries at 
a “Discovery” dinner. Mr Hughes was 
introduced as the discoverer of The Real 
New York (one of his books). He is a 
man of many resources and a finished 
speaker, whose domestic wisdom, in its 
graceful setting of a larger philosophy, 
proved highly diverting. The love of 
horticulture, which has survived years 
of metropolitan life, from early days in 
the region of the Great Lakes, has 
taught him expedients which fellow vic- 
tims of a great city’s pressure can learn 
from him only on finding his address in 
Who’s Who and writing him. The ra- 
diators in the city apartment, as he pic- 
tured them, are daintily upholstered in 
summer with the greenery of the pole 
bean, a slight influx of steam on chilly 
mornings insuring a good crop of leg- 
umes. Tassels of green corn wave on his 
fire escape, and even his be!oved piano— 
music is his hobby and recreation—af- 
fords on its broad top and beneath its 
shelter areas for the green things which 
he loves so well to grow. 

Miss Carolyn Wells, impressed with 
the abundance of necessities and the 
rarity of virtues in this world, would 
make a virtue of necessity, every time. 
A cooking range, for example, or an or- 
dinary whisk broom, are necessities 
which ought to be transformed into vir- 
tues. They are chuck full of the raw 


material which the wise housekeeper 
may transmute into the gold of charac- 
ter. This is a discovery which Miss 
Wells, who spends half of each week in 
her spacious home in a New Jersey vil- 
lage, the other half at her city club, 
made some time ago. There was a whole 
sermon in her clever little talk, which 
her hearers might develop at their lei- 
sure. If the smart little red bonnet of 
Chirles Dudiey Warner’s ta'e trans- 
formed a quiet home body into a flaunt- 
ing society woman, what might not a gas 
range or a flatiron achieve, conversely, 
with one of more careless turn of mind? 

A humorist, Kate Upson Clark has 
discovered, is like a good baked apple, 
fragrant and de‘ectable, which in the 
baking has “sploshed over” the edge of 
the dish in an exquisite overflow. She 
early discovered that the on'y way to get 
along with the manifold trials of house- 
keeping is to take them humorously. 

Mrs Kingsley declared that she was 
born an investigator and therefore a dis- 
coverer. “Shall I tell of my youthful 
experiments with my grandfather’s hair 
oil bottle, conducted in the day when the 
use of hair oil was conceded to be en- 
tirely respectable, and of how I discov- 
ered beyond a peradventure that oil and 
water will not mingle when the two are 
placed in juxtaposition in the conven- 
ient medium of a tall, shiny silk hat, 
likewise the property of my respected an- 
eestor? And of how I discovered 
further that honesty is the best policy, 
for divers and sundry reasons, promi- 
nent among which I recall my mother’s 
slipper. But these discoveries, useful as 
T have subsequent'y found them to be, 
could hardly be ‘humorous.’ I did not 
fina them so at the time. Even to this 
day, I fail to understand the correlation 
of the slipper to the discovery. But 
youthful investigators are seldom rated 
at their full value. The cold world does 
not appreciate them. Listen to this 
plaintive wail: 


‘I just got into an awful fuss 

All on account of our cat; 

I cleaned his teef wiv mamma’s toof 
brush— 

Now, what was wicked in that? 


He honestly ‘wanted to know.’ But his 
motives weren’t appreciated any more 
than mine were when I found ‘a_per- 
fectly good cat’ in a limp and lifeless 
condition behind the currant bushes, and 
impelled by the tenderest feeling of com- 
passion, laid it gently to rest in my 
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mother’s bureau drawer—the one where 
she kept her best bonnet; then—forgot 
it for a whole week. At the end of that 
week there was a discovery made worth 
talking about. But it wasn’t ‘humor- 
ous;’ I didn’t find it so. Is there any 
such thing as a humorous discovery, 
anyway! I doubt it. Did you think it 
funny, for example, when you found 
that the hired girl had not returned from 
her afternoon out and that you must get 
dinner, or go hungry? Did you find the 
crafty smile of the ice man amusing 
when you discovered him in the act of 
chalking up fifty, just after depositing 
a paltry twenty-five pound piece in your 
refrigerator? And when the plumber— 
but I spare you. No; a discovery is sel- 
dom humorous in its nature. It is only 
when the new point of its surprise has 
been withdrawn, so to speak, from vitals 
of the sufferer that a dis- 
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“It occurred to me as I was writing 
these pure 

Soulful words and I thought as I 
penned them 

What is it Goop Housekerepinc keeps? 
I am sure 

They return all the things that I send 
them. 

And in parting a word to the pocts 
right here: 

If the end of this rhyme they have 
stayed for 

It is this, and its portend I wish to 
make clear, 

That an ode is a thing never paid for.” 


Two discoveries made in her house- 
hold, which is full of lively young people, 
were disclosed by Mrs Cutting. One was 
how to live on three meals a day, break- 
fast, luncheon and dinner; solution, by 
eating between meals. The other was 


covery appears even tol- 
erably amusing. And 
then—it has ceased to be 
a discovery.” 

The San _ Francisco 
man who overtook a jack 
rabbit in his flight from 
the earthquake and kicked 
him out of his way, was 
quoted by Miss Rice as 
the likely prototype of her 
successor among the 
speakers of the evening, 
wherefore she modestly 
made her bright little 
speech a brief one. Miss 
Beatrice Rice recounted 
the fatal exchange of ad- 
dresses on the part of the 
editor who wrote letters 
of advice to subscribers 
who would, respectively, 
destroy grasshoppers and 
relieve teething twins; the 
grasshoppers’ gums were 
to be duly rubbed and 
the “little pests” in the 
other household were to 
be covered with kerosene 
and burned. Mr Picker- 
ing in his jolly verse on 
things he never had dis- 
covered, struck a note 
which sounded sharp and 
clear throughout the even- 
ing—the proneness of the 
Editor to return the of- 


ferings of the various 
writers. His closing lines 
were as follows: 


dinner. 


The little house of cardboard, designed for the occasion by Geiett 
Burgess, which served as place cards tor the Discovery 


The house was yellow with green 
blinds and red chimney 
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an original title for a book,. “Mangied 
by the Trolley, and other Christmas 
Tales.” Her experience in “discover- 
ing” recalled to Mrs Cutting the anec- 
dote of the French duelist. “The sec- 
onds were to draw lots, and the principal 
of the one who drew the fatal number 
was to retire into a room alone with a 
revolver and blow out his brains. His 
friend outside waited breathlessly for 
the death-dealing shot, which seemed a 
long time in coming. At last it came, 
and the party rushed in to discover that 
he had fired—and missed himself !” 

A suburban dwelling, whose owner 
and head was a man of inventive mind, 
was described by Mr Dyer as the most 
remarkable of his recent discoveries. 
Through the house passed a shaft, w!‘ch 
transmitted power to the varied in@is- 
tries of the establishment—the sewing 
machine, the washing machine, egg 
beater, bread. machine, mangle and so 
on, even to a contrivance in a seques- 
tered corner of the shed, with a paddle- 
shaped arm which was of sinister import 
to the son and heir of the house. 

Mr Dunean had witnessed a successful 
device for preventing thoughtless friends 
from sitting in my lady’s eozy corner. 
The owner had succeeded in keeping the 
corner for several years in its original, 
unruffied condition. The secret was a 
live wire underneath. Little neck clams, 
he said, were opened at his house with- 
out appreciable effort by inducing per- 
spiration, then admitting a draft, the 
consequent sneezing open of the shells 
was like the bursting of corn in a pop- 
per, and greatly entertained the chil- 
dren. Mr Black opened a vein of pleas- 
ant philosophy, commending the occa- 
sion as avoiding the usual American mis- 
take of dwelling forever upon a supposed 
joy ahead and missing the fun along the 
road, which is, after all, the real source 
of happiness. Mr Morgan, gazing at the 
nautical fixtures in our eyrie of the great 
hotel, remarked that this was a fine ex- 
ample of “lighthouse keeping.” 

The reader who would know how we 
reveled in the monolog which Mrs Fisk 
gave us, has but to read “The Sales 
Lady,” one of the spiciest of Mrs Fisk’s 
collection, and imagine its perfect deliv- 
ery. Mrs Fisk has since gone to Lon- 
don, where she is a favorite drawing 
room entertainer. 

Someone—who was it?—told us of a 
little gamin whose teacher was trying 
to train him not to drop his final ¢’s. 
“What a good time I am havin’,” read 


the little chap. “No,” said the teacher, 
“repeat the sentence and put in the g.” 
“Gee, what a good time I am havin’!” 
The anecdote seemed to find a hearty 
echo in the banqueting hall. 

Valuable directions for the successful 
cultivation of that plentiful house plant, 
homo conjugalis, as offered by Martha 
McCulloch-Williams, included these 
fruits of experience: 

“Always it is the part of wisdom to 
choose the common or garden variety, 
Maculata, a_ sturdy grower, withal 
thrifty, and apt to bloom in satisfactory 
bonnets and three square meals a day. 
Immaculata is adorable—in the books; 
out of them it is apt to feel that the 
whole duty of man is to ‘wear the 
white flower of a blameless life. The 
sub-variety, Immaculata clericalis, is 
particularly trying. It demands, indeed, 
to be treated as an article of ‘bigotry and 
virtue.” Candor forces the admission 
that the bigotry is more in evidence than 
the virtue. Still, Clericalis is, upon the 
whole, an easier proposition than that 
other sub-variety, Fulgens. The shin- 
ing ones are nearly always sensitive 
plants, and greatly atiicted with corn on 
the temper. Feed your plant—feed 
it well. Nourish the soul of it with fair 
words, fairer looks, the body with sav- 
ory meats and short piccrust. Give it 
the sunniest window, the warmest cor- 
ner, disturb the dirt about it discreetly, 
and never openly interfere with natural 
habits of growth. If pruning is impera- 
tive, do it while the habits are in the 
bud. Lastly, take pains to make your 
particular specimen have its own way, if 
you care to walk in ways of pleasantness, 
by-paths of peace.” 

Linda Hull Larned, the pattern of 
American hostesses, had but just re- 
turned from gathering simples in the 
leafy glens of the Mohawk valley. She 
reported a discovery of moment to 
mothers, made on the shores of the Slip- 
per river, which runs through Shingle- 
town. This herb is known as spankweed, 
and its true habitat is Lapland. Its me- 
dicinal properties are extensive. She 
announced a!so that she was on the track 
of a hen in Indiana which lays eggs in- 
side out, greatly to the relief of the 
eook, who need not break them to ascer- 
tain if they are fresh. 

The Discoveries by Mr Butler and Mr 
Johnson, which are printed verbatim at 
the close of this story of the dinner, met 
with an uproarious welcome. Mr John- 
son prefaced the reading of his para- 
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graphs with the narrative of a visit to 
the Editor’s office, to make inquiry con- 
cerning the sort of contribution which 
might be expected from him, and the 
purloining of these “Discoveries” from 
a pigeonhole, the Editor failing to ap- 
pear. Then, fortified with specimens of 
the real thing, he said he felt that he 
could meet the requirements of the oc- 
easion and insure to the respective au- 
thors the publicity that their work mer- 
ited. The reader will agree with the 
Editor in overlooking the devious means 
employed in view of Mr Johnson’s laud- 
able purpose of rescuing these remark- 
able Discoveries of distinguished men 
and women from further concealment in 
the editorial desk. 

Should Mr Butler desire at any time 
to make his fortune he has but to go 
on the vaudeville stage with his sketch 
of Mrs Dugan’s discovery of how to 
make six dozen lamp chimneys out of 
twelve old bottles. His Irish brogue is 
perfect and his demonstration of the con- 
struction and use of the corkscrew, in 
lieu of the diagrams which would accom- 
pany so practical a Discovery in the 
magazine, were a clever bit of acting. 
He regretted the lack of means to ex- 
press the capital letters which have been 
a striking feature of our Discovery par- 
agraphs. 

The evening closed with a “voyage of 
discovery” in Mr Morgan’s “yacht.” As 
the guests of this young gentleman, we 
climbed aboard a “seeing New York” 
automobile and were trundled about the 
city to our various destinations, to a 
running accompaniment of pleasantries 
from the usual “spieler” with the mega- 
phone. The guests, too, had small mega- 
phones, and the midnight repartee was 
shared now and then by midnight way- 
farers along the electric lighted avenues. 
The “discoverers” in parting were good 
enough to say they had had a jolly time; 
the echoes which reached the Editor by 
mail were enthusiastic, none more so 
than a note from Mr Butler, in which 
occurred this sentence: 

“Today I arose from the trance and 
am still delighted—and a dinner that 
can stand the ‘morning after’ feeling, 
and the ‘morning after the morning 
after’ feeling, and still appear a blissful 
dinner, is a dear old dinner indeed.” 


Mrs Dugan’s Discovery, as related at the 
dinner by Ellis Parker Butler 
[Somewhere in this ‘‘Discovery” you will find the 
word LAMP CHIMNEY set in large capitals for 
the readier finding by the seeker after great truths. 
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The Discovery is entitled “‘How to make six dozen 
lamp chimneys out of twelve old bottles.” E. P. B.] 

When I heard that Goop Housekerp- 
ING was to give a Discovery dinner and 
that each guest was to give a discovery, 
I went across the alley to my friend, 
Mrs Dugan. I knew she would be able 
to supply me with one. She did. This 
is it. Said Mrs Dugan: 

Wan day whin Oi was afther rum- 
magin’ in me cellar Oi found wan dozen 
champagne bottles goin’ t’? waste, an’ 
*twas a pity t’ see thim go t’ waste. Oi 
tuck a look at thim and Oi seen they 
was all in good condition, excipt they 
was full avy champagne-wather. Puttin’ 
th’ twilve bottles t’ wan soide, Oi wint 
inta th’ back yarrd, where th’ grape vine 
do be, an’ from th’ grape vine Oi tuck 
wan av thim long curly tendrils. A 
frind av mine so happened t’ be th’ pris- 
idint av th’ United States Steel Com- 
pany, an’ Oi sint him th’ long curly ten- 
dril from th’ grape vine an’ I said, “Wud 
he mek me a duplicate av it in timpered 
steel?” Shure, he was glad t’ accommy- 
date me, because wance me old man was 
afther buyin’ a share av steel stock from 
him whin no wan seemed t’ want anny. 

’Twas not six weeks whin Oi resayved 
back from th’ prisidint av th’ steel 
trust th’ timpered steel imitation av th’ 
curly tendril av th’ grape vine. 

Onta th’ upper ind ay this, an’ cross- 
ways, ’twas no thrick at all ¢ fix a 
clothespin. Oi thin pressed the sharp 
point av th’ lower ind av th’ steel ten- 
dril inta th’ cork av wan of th’ cham- 
pagne bottles, an’ twisted th’ tendril 
around. Thin, by pullin’ sharp upward 
on th’ clothespin, an’ at th’ same time 
houldin’ th’ bottle toight betwane me 
knees—which Oi had covered wid rosin 
t? prevint th’ bottle slippin—Oi drew 
out th’ cork. 

Oi laid th’ cork t’ wan soide an’ emp- 
tied th’ contints av th’ bottle down th’ 
drain, excipt wan small tumblerful, 
which Oi drank. 

Oi thin removed th’ cork from an- 
other bottle, an’ emptied the contints 
down th’ drain, excipt a small tumb!er- 
ful, which Oi also drank. 

Oi thin removed th’ cork from an- 
other bottle, an’ emptied the contints 
down th’ drain, excipt a small tumbler- 
ful, which Oi drank. 

Oi thin removed another bottle from 
th’ cork an’ emptied th’ drain down th’ 
contints, excipt a small tumblerful, 
which Oi drank. 

Oi thin removed—another drain from 
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th’ contints—and—and emptied th’ 
small cork down the tumblerful excipt a 
bottle—which Oi drank. 

Oi thin bottled another small remove 
—from th’ tumbler—excipt a small 
corkful—which Oi drained—and con- 
tentsed th’ drank down th’ bottle. 

Oi thin tankled a bump from ’nother 
dottle an’—Oi mean Oi dunkled a tump 
from ’nother copple—you see, me frind, 
Oi mean Oi drankled a kump—Oi mean 
Oi cackled a—Oi mean Oi conkled—Oi 
—Oi—well, annyhow, Oi did it t’ all 
thim twilve bottles. 

Thim bottles was now all impty, an’ 
Oi steadied th’ house wid wan hand an’ 
counted th’ bottles wid th’ other. There 
was twinty-siven left out av th’ dozen! 
Thin Oi got me scrubbin’ brush an’ a 
pail av wather to clane th’ bottles but t’ 
me surprise Oi found Oi eu’d not git th’ 
brush inta th’ neck av th’ bottles. Oi 
therefore turned th’ twinty-siven bottles 
wrong side out, an’ scrubbed thim well, 
an’ turned thim roight side out agin. 

Be this toime th’ house was revolvin’ 
rapid, an’ Oi sot on th’ floor an’ counted 
th’ bottles as they wint by. There was 
sixty-four av thim. Oi clumb t’ th’ 
kitchen table an’ produced out av th’ 
drawer th’ can-opener, on th’ hind legs 
av which was a glass cutter. Oi crept 
back carefully t’ th’ bottles and seated 
mesilf in th’ cinter av thim, and thim 
goin’ round me continuous. By pri- 
tindin’ indifference t’ thim, an’ springin’ 
at thim whin they was off their guard, 
Oi was able t’ catch thim wan at a 
toime. Whin Oi had thus caught a bot- 
tle Oi held it firmly down—by lyin’ on 
it—an’ wid th’ glass cutter Oi cut off th’ 
bottom an’ th’ neck av it. These Oi put 
t’? wan soide, an’ what remained av th’ 
bottle made an excellent lamp chimney. 

Whin I counted thim Oi found Oi hed 
sivinty-two! 


Discoveries concerning fly-time, found 
among the papers of the Editor 
of Good Housekeeping 
By Burges Johnson 


QUEECHY, VT. 

DEAR MR EDITOR: I’ve ben studyin’ this fly 
question, and the fust thing I faound aout 
was this—and don’t you forgit it—flies is as 
liable tew over-eat theirselves as humans is, 
and as keerless in their diet. Last season I 
tried lettin’ ’em hav all the warm mince-pie 
they wanted for breakfast with lobster and 
milk of an evening, and, by caow! it did the 
business. My son hes learned making welch 
rabbits tew college and a lot of thet’ll fetch 
‘em tew. Steady diet hurts ‘em, an’ if yew 
give ’em prunes every mornin’, or enough dif- 
frunt kinds of these new-fangled breakfast 
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foods, every durn fly will make tracks fer 
yer next door neighbor's. It’s just a matter 
of time. Neighbor Uphenia Hicks, she’s got a 
diffrunt idee, and yew kin hev it fer what it 
is wuth. Sez she, a fly has got a big sight 
of pride fer its size, and she takes advantage 
of that. She gits the table all sot in the 
dinin’ room, and starts gittin’ a nice smelly 
dinner all ready. She don’t shet no winders, 
an’ they jest swarm in, like they’re in the 
habit of doin’, and wait for the meal to be sot 
on the table. Then Euphenia, she jest shets 
the doors and winders on ‘em, an’ hez her 
dinner in the kitchen. And, sez she, all yer 
hev tew dew is tew go into thet dining room 
after dinner with yer thumb to yer nose, and 
every one of them durned flies is so dod 
blasted mortified it'll jest lie down on the 
sticky fly paper and give up the ghost. 
yrs Respectfully, 
TOBIAS PHILBRICK 


BOSTON, MASS. 

DEAR MR TOWER: There is little that I can 
write you in regard to flies. It may interest 
your readers to learn of the present habit in 
the best Boston boarding houses. Varying 
from the old-time custom it is now the board- 
ing house habit in the select institutions that 
I have honored, to serve the butter on one 
plate and the flies on another, and let the 
guests mingle the two, to suit the individual 
taste. 


_ Yours as ever, 
GELETT BURGESS 


* PADUCKA, Ky. 
DEAH MR EDITAH: Abaout dese yeah flies 
in de fly-time ob de yeah, Ah reckon de vehy 
best ting am Kunjurin’. Hit tek all de 
streperousness clean aout of um. But ef yo’ 
doan’ got no conjur-man neah by, dey is a 
mighty few otheh ways. Now, ef they is one 
ting, Honey, dat is special discomfortable to 
flies, dat ting am yeast. Yassah, Yeast! Feed 
hit tew ’em in de cool ob de mornin’, an’ if 
dey wont tek hit, mek ‘em tek hit! Hol’ ’em 
daown an’ gin it tew ‘em wid er small salt- 
spoon. Den two’ds de heat ob de day, jes’ yo’ 
watch ’em swell up an’ bust. Yo’ kin heah 
‘em all obeh de haouse, jes’ lak cohn popin’. 
But listen yeah, Honey. Ef dey is tough 
flies, an’ yo’ doan gin ‘em a-plenty, they all 
jes’ swell up an’ wont bust. Nosah! An’ dey 
jes’ go floppin’ and bumblin’ araoun’ de 
haouse, es big es turkey buzzards, an’ dey is 
monstrous mo’ annoyin’ den jes ornery little 
small flies, Yesseh, dey is. 
Expectfully youhs; 
AUNT DINAH 


NEW YORK City. 


DEAR SiR: In reply to your request for my 
experience with flies, I must regretfully state 
that I can send you nothing because of lack 
of data. This seems to me the more peculiar, 
as I am in the habit of composing my daily 
poems out loud, and I have every window 
open to give me air. I can truthfully state 
that not a fly ever enters the room where I 
am. Yours very truly, 

ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


THE WHITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON. 
My DEAR MR TOWER: The President directs 
me to express sincere regret that he has 
nothing to say for publication in regard to 
flies. He will, however, take the subject un- 
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der serious consideration in connection with 
his next annual message. You might mention 
the fact, as indicating progress on the Isth- 
mus, that the Sanitary Squad has a complete 
equipment of fly-slappers, as well as several 
reams of sticky paper, and that Taft hopes 
to be able to report to Congress shortly the 
death of the last fly. 

The President directs me to enclose an au- 
tographed portrait of himself on horseback, 
in the act of taking a flying leap. He directs 
me further to express the high esteem in 
which he holds your worthy periodical, and to 
add that the American household is all im- 
portant. The fly is a noble object lesson in 
its contempt for the Malthusian theory. 


Respectfully, 
WM LOEB 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Of flies as a whole, my dear Mr Editor, I 
have a conception at once so vague, and yet, 
if the contradiction does not force an affront 
upon your apperceptions, of such a definite- 
ness as to bring to my until now uncentered 
attention an idea, like to some half-heard 
sound, almost doubtful actually, of close ac- 
quaintance. One but now, in an ecstasy of 
desire for cleanliness—and I fastened my 
eyes upon it as though nature, in a fit of ap- 
pearing visible as to those forms until this 
moment forbidden our clumsy grasping, at 
truth whose obviousness corresponds to that 
of our own unwieldy bulks, for the first time 
had revealed the strange minutie of its 
mechanism—sat, if I may say in English, 
washing its face with its hind legs. How ill 
adapted are we of the world of our dimen- 
sion—and this I found in the futility of my 
sudden reaching out, born of what you will 
let me call a God-given desire for finer knowl- 
edge—to seize upon this* new doorway into 
gardens of wider intellectual wanderings. 
The knowledge is borne in upon me that 


Providence closes many doorways only after 
the tantalization of a not-to-be-followed 
glimpse of the whence and the whither. 
I am Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
HENRY JAMES 


EDITOR’sS NOTE—It is apparent that Henry 
James tried to catch a fly and missed it— 
or I think he missed it—I am never able to 


tell. J. E. TOWER 


Some of the things Reynale Smith 
Pickering never discovered 


I’ve never discovered a thing that was new 
Or nothing of moment uncovered, 

So if it’s permitted I’ll give you a few 

Of the things that I never discovered. 


Why is it a writing desk never can write? 

And really it’s not quite in keeping 

That fly leaves can’t fly and what’s stranger 
at night 

A sleeping car goes without sleeping. 


And pray won’t you tell me why shoe horns 
are mute, 

And the joker in cards never joking, 

And why is a last the first thing in a boot 

Or a smoking coat never found smoking? 


And why is a screw eye devoid of all sight? 

On a shoe tree no fruit can we blow of 

And if we do wrong and are jailed, is it 
right? 

And a sink never sank that I know of. 


And why does a spoke never speak? Can 
you tell 

Why a mail clerk is sometimes a lady? 

And a story of ghosts, as we know very well, 

Is not necessarily shady. 


Homeward bound after the “ Discovery”’ dinner 
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Fletcherism as Household Economy 


Paper Prepared Under the Direction of Horace Fletcher, the 
Apostle of Thorough Mastication 


By Hyman Askowith 


OR a few months we in 

America have been graced 

with the genial presence of 

» Mr Horace Fletcher, the far- 

famed apostle of economy in 

our methods of eating. The 

opportunity to share in the 

stimulus of his company and to learn 

of the rapid progress of his reform every- 

where has been eagerly seized by many 

and Goop HovusekKeEPinG has not been 

behindhand in securing Mr Fletcher to 

impress upon our readers the importance 

of his gospel to the home economy. The 

simple care in eating, which is the ele- 

mental part of the Fletcher doctrine, is 

fraught with almost unbelievable bene- 

fit to every phase of the household man- 
agement. 

Mr Fletcher was particularly glad to 
point out the larger significance of his 
teaching to our homekeepers; for the 
most of his time during the recent visit 
to America was devoted to explaining 
the broader aspect of “Fletcherism.” 
The common acceptance of this term, by 
the way, is not only a tribute to his tire- 
less efforts at reform, but an assurance 
that what the word stands for is an ab- 
solute need and has come to stay; for, 
as has been pointed out, every term sup- 
plied to the language by an individual’s 
name has been accepted only because it 
met a real want, and once accepted, has 
always remained. ‘“Fletcherism,” how- 
ever, is generally understood to stand for 
the mere detail of thorough chewing, 
which is but the starting point of a 
whole line of improvements to the in- 
dividual, the home and the community. 
“Now that the idea of complete masti- 
cation has spread so widely in both 
Europe and America,” said Mr Fletcher, 
“T believe it is the psyehological moment 
to build the larger structure of human 
economy upon this foundation stone. 
One of the main portions of this struc- 
ture is the uplift of the home to a freer, 
richer and more efficient plane, and noth- 
ing could please me more than to see 
Goop HousekFEPING present its readers 
with an outline of the ideal home so 
easily attainable by the practice of a lit- 
tle care in eating.” 


It is difficult, at one glance, to com- 
prehend the entire field of human better- 
ment to which thorough chewing is the 
gateway. That after all the true pana- 
cea for our ills and shortcomings is the 
physiological one known as Fletcherism 
will be fully accepted only after each of 
the benefits following from careful mas- 
tication is viewed in turn progressively. 
We are prone to see in a given fact only 
the exact thing which it means for us, 
without drawing even the most obvious 
conclusions. One of the obvious and 
immediate conclusions of the chewing 
gospel—pure and simple—is a large re- 
duction in the amount of food we eat 
and a consequent large reduction in our 
expenses. 

Mr Fletcher’s contention that we eat 
far in excess of our true requirements 
has been confirmed to an astonishing 
degree by the results of the Yale experi- 
ment, as published recently in the monu- 
mental report of Professor Chittenden. 
This has been widely accepted as an au- 
thority, and there is no longer any ex- 
cuse for doubting that most of us eat 
between two and three times as much 
as is both necessary and good for us. 
By the force of long continued habit, 
the idea has become ingrained in human 
beings that a generous amount of food is 
essential to the maintenance of health. 
The wealthy set no limit to their expen- 
diture for the table, and the poor will 
economize on anything but food. In this 
way large sums of money are wasted on 
a purely imaginary need based upon a 
false theory. The saving that could be 
effected by true methods of eating is 
large enough, says Professor Chittenden, 
“to make the difference between pauper- 
ism and affluence.” In many families the 
expenditure for food is the largest single 
item of expense, and a reduction in this 
item sets free a large sum which can be 
used to advantage in other ways. As a 
rule those who adopt Fletcherism soon 
lose their appetite for meat and the more 
expensive foods, and this means a sub- 
stantial saving. 

The practice of Fletcherism is not de- 
pendent upon rules or set prescription. 
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The habit of thorough chewing once ac- 
quired, the true natural appetite is 
regained and may be given free rein in 
determining the time of eating and the 
amount and kind of food to be selected. 
“IT have steadily refused,” said Mr 
Fletcher, “to prescribe by weight or 
_ quantity or to suggest the best kinds of 
foods for anyone. All that is required 
is to heed carefully the delicate discrim- 
ination of appetite, when, through thor- 
ough chewing, it is given a chance to dis- 
criminate. This is not at all difficult, for 
appetite can be easily satisfied within a 
small range of simple foods.” 

During a voluntary experiment in diet 
at a normal school in Connecticut, 
thirty students (of whom twenty-seven 
were women, between the ages of twenty- 
five and forty) obtained substantial and 
varied food at a cost of little more than 
nine cents a day for each student. 
Fletcherism does not demand such ex- 
treme frugality; it merely declares that 
no one who masticates his food with 
thoroughness will care for more than one- 
half of the amount of food customarily 
taken. At a missionary agricultural col- 
lege in Tennessee, where the students 
earn their tuition and board while pur- 
suing their studies, a six months’ test 
of Fletcherism resulted in freedom from 
illness, increased energy, strength, and 
endurance, and a saving of one-half of 
the drafts on the commissary. A rough 
ealeulation, which however inaccurate 
is certainly illuminating, has been made 
of the possible economy which Fletcher- 
ism could effect for the entire United 
States. A saving of one-half a pound 
a day in the food of each individual 
would mean a reduction of about 17,000 
tons of food daily in our population of 
seventy million. At the rate of the cost 
of flour, the saving to the nation would 
be more than one million dollars a day, 
or $365,000,000 a year. 

Fletcherism, however, is not an agita- 
tion for money economy pure and sim- 
ple. Its central aim is to bring about a 
higher efficiency in the individual, the 
home, and the state, and this aim is in- 
dicated only by the broader meaning of 
“economy.” “The cost to the pocket,” 
said Mr Fletcher, “that is saved by 
economie nutrition is of little matter as 
compared with the saving of the waste 
of energy and the danger of disease. 
Were mental or even physical improve- 
ment in efficiency to be purchased at 
high prices, and could lack of efficiency 
be had for nothing, the high priced arti- 
ele would be well worth its cost, no mat- 
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ter what it might be, for the reason that 
total lack of efficiency is equivalent to 
death and any proportionate lack is the 
next thing to death.” 

Anything and everything might well 
be sacrificed for this higher efficiency, 
and it is peculiarly gratifying to find 
this one supreme benefit of Fletcherism 
involving with it not only a financial 
saving but a host of other benefits. 
Thorough chewing is a cure for all the 
ills which come crowding upon the hasty 
and careless eater. The body needs a 
certain amount of food to keep up its 
power; a small portion in excess of this 
requirement does no service to the body, 
but demands a waste of energy to get rid 
of it, and every additional portion of 
food does more than proportionate harm. 
One cannot rid himself of a glut of 
excess without an enormous expense of 
brain and body energy. It is this con- 
tinual taxing of our physical and men- 
tal power which is responsible for most 
of the disease, inefficiency, and pauperism 
with which the world is burdened. A 
faithful adherence to the teachings of 
Fletcherism will bring with it a com- 
plete freedom from indigestion and its 
brood of diseases, a large increase in 
productive capacity, and a far keener 
enjoyment of eating than is possible un- 
der customary ways of bolting food. All 
this means household economy in every 
sense of the word—saving of money, of 
time, and of work involved by table serv- 
ice, together with larger income from the 
family wage-earners, and more opportu- 
nities for uplifting and ennobling the 
home. 

Mr Fletcher acknowledges a debt of 
gratitude, not for himself, but for his 
fellow men, to “many altruistic, self-sac- 
rificing women, who have been active in 
spreading this reform, and who have 
greatly assisted in making the economy 
an added new pleasure of life, instead of 
being a restraint or a deprivation. This 
is accomplished easily by a change of at- 
titude towards the question, and in such 
reform women must have an important 
part to play. To their kindly meant 
but unwise hospitality, in begging 
friends to eat and drink more than they 
want, just to satisfy their own generous 
impulse, is due much of the milder glut- 
tony that is prevalent. Imposition upon 
the body of any excess of food or drink 
is one of the most dangerous and far- 
reaching of self-abuses; and this is often 
imposed on innocent men by well-mean- 
ing women in the exercise of a too ag- 
gressive hospitality. There is much, 
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therefore, to be done by women in this 
campaign for economy in eating and re- 
sulting human efficiency.” 

Mr Fletcher puts much emphasis upon 
peace of mind and freedom from worry 
as means to good digestion, and as re- 
sults of this same good digestion. His 
gospel is not only the “simple life” com- 
bined with the “strenuous life,” but 
above all the “happy life.” “Living is 
easy,” declares Mr Fletcher, “and life 
may be made constantly happy by be- 
ginning right; and the right beginning 
is none other than the careful feeding of 
the body. This done there is an enor- 
mous reserve of energy, a naturally op- 
timistic train of thought, a charitable 
attitude towards everybody, and a loving 
appreciation of everything that God has 
made. Morbidity of temperament will 
disappear from an organism that is eco- 
nomically and rightly nourished, and 
many of the worries of existence take 
their everlasting flight from the atmos- 
phere of the home.” 

A household conducted under such a 
regimen is almost certain to be free from 
the discomforts and vexatious problems 
which beset so many of our homes. The 
servant question and other domestic wor- 
ries no longer exact any share of atten- 
tion, and a spirit of self-help and co-op- 
eration easily brings about the highest 
efficiency coupled with happiness and 
contentment. That such an ideal atmos- 
phere can actually be realized is proved 
beyond dispute by this description given 
by Mr Fletcher, of the household of one 
of his friends. 

“My friend possesses an ample income 
and has an estate of ten acres overlook- 
ing the Hudson. He believed that inti- 
mate participation in the machinery of 
the home by all the members of the fam- 
ily, as if they were in camp, tended to 
bind them together and multiplied the 
sentimental attractions of home. The 
fulfillment of this ideal was made possi- 
ble by economy in eating, inasmuch as a 
small range of simple foods abundantly 
satisfied their tastes. The house was 
built and arranged on the most economic 
plan to save work and all its appoint- 
ments were studied to that end. The 
result was that each member of the fam- 
ily, assisting in the work of the house- 
hold, made it light for everyone, and 
the companionship made it seem more 
like play than work. 

“During a week-end visit to this 
Arcadian family, I was struck with the 
simplicity of the menu. At the same 
time it was so palatable that the small 


number of courses excited no attention. 
For example, on the evening of arrival, 
I was served with a generous dish of 
kidney beans, graham bread, a salad of 
apple, orange, and lettuce, delicious but- 
ter and cream, fresh milk, and a small 
pot of rich coffee. There were also some 
grilled sweet potatoes and red apples. 
The only other meal served was the 
morning cereal with milk or coffee. 

“T was not conscious of the absence of 
meat, but noticed it when dinner was 
served the day following, and I asked 
if the family considered itself vegeta- 
rian. The reply was in the negative. It 
was explained that so rarely had any 
member craved meat that it was not 
served unless particularly called for. 
Two or three times during the year, es- 
pecially in cold weather, the mother had 
a distinct craving for meat, and ate a 
small quantity of it with relish. But it 
was not recalled that any other member 
of the family had desired this special 
provision. 

“As a guest of the house, without any 
suggestion to that effect, I made my own 
bed, and took the greatest delight in 
‘doing’ my room. When my host and 
hostess commented upon this, I confessed 
to an enjoyment in connection with it 
that I had not realized since my college 
and camping days. 

“They have no servant, the co-opera- 
tion of the family accomplishing all that 
is needed. It is with them not a ques- 
tion of economy but a question of choice. 
They have exquisite works of art, but 
only such as take care of themselves, 
and there is an entire absence of trouble- 
some bric-a-brac.” 

It is such a home which best typifies 
the ideal household for which Fletcher- 
ism stands. With the detail of thor- 
ough chewing as a basis of the whole 
structure of reform, Fletcherism em- 
braces the uplift and higher efficiency 
of the entire human race. The social 
regulation it contemplates must begin 
in the home and the imdividuals of 
which it is composed. 

For the purposes of this movement 
Mr Fletcher is untiring in his efforts to 
collect first-hand evidence of accomplish- 
ments in economy among the various 
peoples of the earth. At the present time 
he is on his way to the orient, where he 
will observe actual conditions in India, 
Java, China, and the Philippines, and 
will make a comprehensive inquiry into 
the real causes of the wonderful efficiency 
of the Japanese in the late war. 
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RECOLLECTIONS 


OF MY 
CHILDHOOD 


BY 
SISTER MARCIA 


> HEN a whole family 
fs became converts to 
. Shakerism and joined 
community, the 


and the younger ones were distributed 
among the various “children’s orders,” 
according to their age and sex. They 
gradually saw their parents less and less 
frequently and never were permitted to 
be alone with them, at least one trust- 
worthy Shaker being present at all such 
interviews. They were no longer allowed 
to say “father” and “mother,” but were 
required to address them by their first 
names just as everyone else did. Family 
affection was characterized as “natural,” 
“worldly,” “carnal,” or “fleshly” love, 
and the children were taught that it was 
most sinful. The older Shakers, they 
were told, were now their “gospel par- 
ents,” a holier and far more satisfactory 
relationship than they had ever known 
before, and if they were not perfectly 
happy in it, it was because of their 
natural depravity. 

A boy would occasionally be sent to 
make a formal eall upon his sister and 
they would sit at the prescribed distance 
apart, under the watchful eye of the 
caretaker, and converse somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

She: 
year?” 

He: “Yee, I guess so.” 

She: “Shall you be glad when school 
begins ?” 

He: “Nay, I’d rather break steers.” 


“Are the crops pretty good this 


She: “I hope you will grow up to be 
a good Shaker.” 

He: “Yee, I guess so.” 

And so on with agonized pauses until 
they were sincerely thankful when the 
caretaker declared the visit at an end 
and the ordeal was over for the time be- 
ing. At the next interview the conversa- 
tion would probably be varied only by the 
change of a few unimportant words. 

In my “order” there were ten little 
girls all the way from four to thirteen 
years old, and quaint little bodies we 
must have been with our hair parted in 
front, cut just to the bottoms of our 
ears all the way round, and confined by 
a band of black velvet ribbon, one inch 
wide, which was fastened with a pin at 
the back. During working hours we 
wore ‘long, straight slips of brownish 
homemade gingham, for school we had 
calico dresses with a small-flowered, pur- 
ple pattern and our winter “meeting 
frocks” were bright red woolen with a 
black spot. In the summer our best 
dresses were white and they were all 
made down to the tops of our boots. 

We rose at 5 in the winter and at half 
past 4 in the summer, dressed in silence, 
and each one, as she was ready, took her 
place in line for prayers. We then dis- 
persed to our “’fore-breakfast chores” 
of sweeping and dusting. At half past 
6 the bell rang and we filed in “two by 
two, stepping our right feet together.” 
Our usual breakfast was bread and milk, 
but when we got desperately tired of that 
the bravest of our little band would 
whisper in the ear of our dear dairy sis- 
ter and the next morning she would de- 
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clare that she had no milk for the chil- 
dren, they must eat cream for once, a 
state of affairs to which we were quite 
reconciled. Another day she would pre- 
tend to have neither milk nor cream and 
so would make us tiny pats of butter. 

After breakfast the serious work of the 
day began. On Tuesday we ironed all 
the plain clothes, in the summer we 
helped in the medical garden, and several 
girls were daily detailed to run errands 
for the kitchen sisters, but for the most 
part we sat down to the monotonous 
tasks of knitting or weaving straw. Each 
girl had her stint, so many needlesful to 
knit or so many yards to weave, and any- 
one who did not finish her stint in time 
had to dine off dry bread. At half past 
11 we made our beds and put our rooms 
in order and could then play quietly un- 
til dinner, which consisted of meat, veg- 
etables, and a simple dessert. After din- 
ner we worked at our stints again till 
supper, which was a huge slice of bread 
with an infinitesimal drop of molasses 
in the very center. In the twilight our 
caretaker would talk to us about Heaven 
and the angels, and I can remember how 
firmly we believed that the stars were the 
eyes of the brethren and sisters who had 
died, and were now watching to see if 
we were good little girls. 

We went to school for three months in 
the summer, but we forgot a great deal 
in the intervening nine. We were never 
allowed to look at a story, we had to do 
all our reading in our Bibles or in one 
of the Shaker religious books. We had 
no toys; sometimes one of us twisted her 
handkerchief into a poor apology for a 


doll, but that was a serious misdemeanor 
and she was punished if she was found 
out. When a new little girl came to live 
with us she was permitted to keep her 
playthings for a few days, until the first 
homesickness was passed, but the rest of 
us were expected to ridicule her dolls and 
to call them “idols” and hindrances to 
salvation. 

Neither were we allowed to have any 
pets. Mother Ann (Ann Lee, the found- 
ress of the Shaker religion) said that 
eats and dogs were evil spirits, cats being 
especially objectionable, and that none of 
her children should ever play with them. 
Consequently theré could be no dogs in 
a Shaker settlement. An occasional cat 
was tolerated on account of the rats and 
mice, but we could neither pat it nor 
speak to it. If it was sitting on the door- 
step where we had to pass it we must 
ignore it, while to pull a string for a kit- 
ten to chase was an actual crime and 
must be confessed and punished as such. 
Lambs alone were held to be innocent 
and that was only because of their relig- 
ious significance, but we cared little for 
reasons as long as we might “notice” 
them, as the expression went. In the 
spring a kindly brother would bring up 
a new born lamb for us to look at, and 
once in a great while we were taken to 
the barn to see the lambs and were not 
rebuked if we took advantage of so 
golden an opportunity to watch the 
chickens or admire the calves. But, in 
spite of this seeming severity, everyone 
was taught, and obliged, to practice kind- 
ness to all animals. 

The Sabbath commenced Saturday 


. till our handkerchiefs were wet"’ 
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soon after dinner; 
we put away our 
work and sat down 
in our little, 
straight- backed 
wooden chairs to 
meditate on our sins 
and prepare 
ourselves for the 
impending  confes- 
sion, while our care- 
taker read aloud ex- 
tracts from the Chil- 
dren’s Order Book 
by way of refreshing 
our memories. This 
book contained a 
hundred or more 
rules and to diso- 
bey any one of them 
was a sin. 

“Draw near to 
me, ye little inno- 
cent lambs of a true 
shepherd’s care, for 
it is your ever °|| 


blessed Mother Ann 


PHLLIPPS 


who does deign to 
speak to you. 
Harken this once and give attention to 
these your orders which I have con- 
descended to send unto you: 

“Never lie down at night nor go into 
meeting with your little consciences de- 
filed with willful disobedience or any 
known sin. If you do, remember that I 
shall know it and shall write it down 
against you, and you will have it to 
meet when you enter Eternity. 

“Never talk to those who have lately 
come to live with you about their former 
home, connections, or friends. 

“Never repeat old stories about your 
former life. If you are good children 
the World will seem hateful to you and 
you will be glad that you have left it. 

“When you go to church, to school, 
or to your meals, always go two by two, 
stepping your right feet together. 

“Always mind the first time you are 
spoken to, and not wait to be spoken to 
two or three times. 

“When corrected for a fault, fold 
your hands and give attention, and when 
your superior has finished, thank her 
kindly for what she has said and promise 
to do better in future. 

“Never tell any of your orders to those 
who do not live with you, nor repeat 
them to your parents nor relatives. 

“Never talk loud on the Sabbath, but 
walk lightly, close the door carefully and 


Confession 


remember that it is the Lord’s day. 
Never pick anything, even a blade of 
grass, on the Sabbath.” 

After reading the orders our caretaker 
would go into the next room and eall us 
to her, one by one, to confess. Every- 
one was expected to have something to 
tell, either about herself or about some 
of her companions, and she who said the 
most was considered the most truthful. 
These confessions lasted all the long, 
dreary afternoon, while we sat in a 
patient, silent little row, crying till our 
handkerchiefs were wet and then spread- 
ing them to dry on our knees and 
smoothing them with our hot little hands. 

After supper there was a children’s 
religious meeting. It opened with a 
hymn, then the caretaker would say: 

“Now you have a privilege to worship 
together and make good promises to help 
you to be better children and you ought 
to be very thankful. If you have been 
honest to confess all your sins you can 
be happy and have a good meeting and 
the little angels will come and minister 
unto you.” 

Next we sang a marching hymn and 
all marched around the stove which was 
placed in the middle of the room. Then 
came the promises, or “testimonies,” as 
they were called. One girl would say 
“T mean to be a good girl and mind the 
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first time I am spoken to and not wait 
to be spoken to two or three times.” 
Another would say, “I mean to get up in 
the morning the first time I wake and 
not expect my caretaker to call me.” 
Another, “I don’t mean to lean on the 
banisters when I’m coming downstairs, 
but I mean to walk down still.” And so 
on until everyone had given her testi- 
mony, then we said our prayers and went 
to bed 

Sunday was no more agreeable than 
Saturday had been. A portion of it we 
spent sitting bolt upright so that our 
backs did not touch the chairs at all, 
with our eyes closed, and our hands 
folded, the right thumb over the left, to 
meditate. Of course we learned a few 
verses or a whole chapter of the Bible, 
according to age and ability, and we 
went to meeting with the brethren and 
sisters. Thanksgiving was not unlike 
the Sabbath, for we went to church and 
we had chicken for dinner. At Christ- 
mas we hung up our stockings and the 
caretaker put into each one an apple, a 
popcorn ball, the purple figured calico 
for our next summer’s school dress, and 
if a girl really needed it, a new pocket 
handkerchief. 

But if the “world’s” holidays did not 
hold great joys for us we did have two 
wonderful gala days of our very own. 
On the first of these we were dressed in 
our oldest clothes, and marched solemnly, 
two by two, to the sugar camp, but as 
soon as we got there we broke loose. 
This was the one day in the whole long 
year when we were allowed to scream, and 
scream we did with all our might. I 
think I can safely say that a more com- 
prehensive collection of whoops, shrieks, 
and catecalls was never heard in a civi- 
lized land. Later I learned that the 
elders used to notify the neighbors the 
day before that they might not be star- 
tled by the fearful noises which we pro- 
duced. A kimd-hearted brother put up 
swings for us, and on this happy day we 
were also permitted to jump rope, an 
amusement absolutely prohibited at all 
other times. Our caretaker made maple 
eandy for us, while we searched in shel- 
tered spots for clean, unmelted patches 
of snow in order to have “stick-chop.” 


Altogether it was a day long to be re-,_ 


membered in our repressed lives. 


Equally exciting was. the episode of 
our annual ride. For days before we 
could neither think nor talk of anything 
else. We watched the sky constantly 
and sagely repeated the weather maxims 
caught from the lips of our elders. The 
kitchen sisters baked special turnovers 
and “sweetcakes” for us and our best 
clothes were*laid out at the head of our 
beds the night before. We woke in a 
state of wild exultation and it took all 
our caretaker’s firmness and ingenuity 
to induce us to dress and eat our break- 
fast in our usual demure fashion. It 
was a glorious moment when we finally 
saw the great four-seated wagon draw up 
at the door and were sungly packed in 
with the lunch baskets and two guardian 
sisters. As soon as we got into the 
country we began to sing hymns as a 
vent for our unusually high spirits, and 
so, all too quickly, we reached the place 
where we were to eat our lunch. It was 
near a tiny brook and, joy of joys, we 
might take off our shoes and stockings 
and wade in the shallow water. When it 
was all over we drove home with heavy 
hearts, thinking how many weary days 
of “being good” lay between us and next 
year’s ride. Here are some of the hymns 
that we used to sing. “Mother” always 
refers to Ann Lee: 


“T’ve a nice pretty home, 
And a plenty to eat, 
My raiment good, 
And friendship sweet. 
Come, join with me, 
Let us wateh and pray, 
That all may abide 
In Mother’s pretty way.” 


“My lovely youths, my blooming youths, 
says Mother, 
Take my courage and press on, 
Walk in union with your leaders, 
You shall be the lovely flowers of Holy 
Paradise, 
If you'll be true and firm, 
And all evil sacrifice.” 


“Pretty little children, 
Little pretty children, 
Here is love and freedom. 
Oh, don’t you want some? 
Come and gather a handful, 
And give it to Mother’s children.” 
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Phyllis’ Fallacies 


A Fable for Seekers After Perfect Womanhood 


By Gelett Burgess 


Illustrated by the author 


HYLLIS wasn’t satisfied with herself. 


I was, though. 


I even called her 


pretty—which is as much better than 
being beautiful as people pretend it 
isn’t. She was plump and freckled. 
I didn’t mind, I liked her that way. 
But Phyllis wanted to look like 


Edna May. 


She wanted to wear these slithy, 


snaky gowns you see in the pictures in the hall- 


ways of the $3 photographers. 


She wanted to 


be able to stand with her hands clasped behind her 
head and throw out her chest with a tight Princess 
clinging ’round her legs. And, to do that success- 
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fully, you have to have a 
Shape. Therefore, she de- 
termined on a course of 
Physical Culture. 

It was no use arguing 
with Phyllis when she has 
onee made up her Mind, 
and so I didn’t attempt it. 
(This is the sort of thing 
bachelors imagine that 
married men always say.) 
I only made remarks; it’s 
much more effective. 

“[’m getting too stout,” 
said Phyllis. “Why, I 
ean’t even pick up a hand- 
kerchief from the floor 


without bending my ‘A bag resembling the face 
knees, and that’s one of ° ™Y maiden Aunt Boria” 


She wanted to wear those 
slithy, snaky gowns”’ 


*“*There are 321 different kinds of 
massage”’ 


the first and simplest things 
to do!” 

“But why not bend your 
knees?” I asked. “Why spend 
your time and make yourself 
ridiculous in acquiring Un- 
necessary Accomplishments ?”’ 

“Tt makes you Strong!” she 
replied. 

“You don’t need to be 
strong; you ought to rule me 
by Love alone,” I declared. 

“Tt makes you agile and 
supple,” was her next reason. 

“Of course, if you want to 
be a Contortionist—but it 
seems to me that you can 
wriggle out of almost any- 
thing now!” 

“It makes you graceful,” quoth she, undisturbed. 

“Oh, no it doesn’t! If you could only see yourself 
trying to stoop down without bending your knees! 
Hebe and Venus and the Nymps never did that, I'll 
wager.” 

Phyllis then took refuge in a treatment that I 
deliberately and persistently misunderstood her. So 
I let her have her way. 

She subscribed to three Gymnastic-Vegetarian 
Magazines, and bought a Book. The illustrations 
were simply awful. My unmarried cousin used to 
borrow it. He called it “Beauty on the Half-Shell.” 
In the book the Well Developed Men proudly con- 
templated their Biceps, and the Perfect Women 
pointed ecstatically at a Star. The rest of the pic- 
tures protrayed boys and girls in Negligee, doing 
Navajo Ghost Dances or imitating the Flying Mer- 
eury. 

Phyllis conscientiously went through the Exercises 
while I jeered and cheered her on. She did them in 
front of her cheval-glass with the illustrations propped 
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PHYLLIS’ 


open on a chair. She did 
them in the prescribed 
eostume, which resembles 
that of the Happy Villag- 
ers of the Chorus in the 
second act of a Musical 
Comedy. My one regret 
was that she wouldn’t 
wear a blonde wig. I 
never permitted the hired 
girl to see her, for I 
wanted Jane to respect 
her mistress as long as she 
could. 

These Exercises cer- 
tainly were funny. They 
were the kind of gestures 
you might imagine a 
Martian would make, if 
she were trying to attract 
the attention of the Earth. 
She bent down and back 
and sideways, she waved 
her arms, she shot 
out her knees, she 
pointed her toes, 
she squatted, sloped, 
scrouged, squirmed 
and slanted. The 
idea seemed to be 
that you had to im- 
itate every letter of 
the alphabet in 
turn, from A, which 
was rather easy, to 
Z, which was as dif- 
ficult as it was 
amusing. 


The fine 


“A half-mile every morning before breakfast’ 


thing 


“Like an Anthropoid ape’’ 
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about Phyllis was that she was un- 
ashamed. I won’t say that she was 
exactly naked and unashamed, but 
it came pretty near to it, in the 
black tights she now adopted in the 
place of the Chorus Get-up. She 
explained exactly how keeping your 
legs stiff and revolving ’round your 
hips reduced your waist if you were 
too thick. She showed me a lot 
about Flexors and Extensors, with 
a big poster of a Man, which she 
peeled, showing him first skinned 
and then by various awful anatomic 
stages till he became a mere collec- 
tion of vermicular blue and pink 
organs. 

She showed me, too, all sorts of 
ways of using your legs without 
walking and how to swim without 
water, and how to climb without lad- 
der or rope. The Exercises seemed 
to be absolutely disso- 
ciated with human life as 
it is lived in the temper- 
ate zone, but I was assured 
that her object was not 
utilitarian but esthetic in 
principle. She acquired 
a Rubber Neck and could 
elap the backs of her 
hands behind her back 
if necessary or desirable, 
and lift herself up on tip- 
toe so many times that she 


looked like some parts of 
a steam engine—the mar- 
ine kind that you see on 
ferry boats. If I could 
only have sold tickets to 
her, I would have made 
money ! 

But Edna May was still 
about eight miles ahead. 

Phyllis roamed all over 
the house, exercising with 


Her favorite stunt 
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ordinary domestic appliances, with the 
object, as the Apostle of Beauty said, of 
“inaugurating a systematic endeavor to 
build up a superb health, vitality and 
that splendid degree of physical vigor 
which characterizes the full beauty and 
power of True Womanhood.” 

Her favorite stunt was balancing on 
her stomach on the footboard of our bed- 
stead. She used chairs in every possi- 
ble way except to sit down upon, she 
climbed doors and hung from them like 
an Anthropoid Ape. The balusters suf- 
fered most. Such was her True Woman- 
hood. I began to invest in Mission 
Furniture—nothing else could stand the 
wear and tear of my athletic wife. She 
soon grew so strong that she could dis- 
miss the cook or complain of the gas 
meter without Fear. When I 
asked her to sew on a few but- 
tons, Phyllis said that she was 
acquiring Power Through Re- 
pose. She had to perfectly re- 
lax! she had to devitalize and to 
practice breathing exercises—a 
thing I learned while. still 
young. But, as she had already 
begun boxing I did not insist. 

From these simple, inexpen- 
sive tastes, she developed a taste 
for Apparati (if that’s the 
plural), and first came 


and useless to me until I thought 
of painting the bag with a face 
remotely resembling my maiden 
Aunt Boria, after which I could 
witness Phyllis’ triple tattoo 
with great glee. I even tried it 
myself and found a certain en- 
joyment in it. A Rowing Ma- 
chine was next in order, rowing 
being a perfect exercise. Phyllis often 
took me across the Atlantic and back 
without expense or seasickness, in a 
single morning. As I had still clung to 
a carnivorous diet, I used to put my 
beefsteaks under her pulley-weights 
when she wasn’t looking (she always 
acted as if she were being photographed 
for a beauty contest) and I dined always 
on tenderloin. 


**She tried it, but 
the boy cried’’ 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


~ 


She had given up meat long ago, in 
fact, she never used a knife nowadays 
and ate nothing but Pulverized Proteids. 
She would eat anything that you could 
put cream on, and she gnashed her teeth 
and counted her chews with a statistical 
table in front of her, leaning against the 
sugar bowl. After a while she adopted 
the Live Food theory and the cook stove 
was abolished. She abandoned her cor- 
sets, she wore flat-soled shoes, 
she invested in porous mesh- 
goods that made her look like a 
coarse half-tone cut in the news- 
papers. She put ice and salt in 
her bathtub. I don’t know but 
she sandpapered herself, for 
friction. She began to run a 
half mile every morning before 
breakfast. She did it in the 
bathroom, which is five by eight. 
I offered to buy her a treadmill 
because she wore out the rug; 


ag didn’t seem to increase a 
it. 

One day when I saw her using 
a little mallet all over herself 
for increasing her Circulation I 
reminded her that there were 
Trip Hammers which were so 
delicately adjusted that they 
could smash an iron beam or 
erack an eggshell. I thought one would 
be fine for mellowing her. But no. 
Then, as she proposed to train up our 
little son to her infamous mode of life, 
I suggested that it would be economy to 
use him instead of an Indian club, so 
that both would get muscle from the 
same Exercise. She tried it, but the boy 
cried. Swinging him by the feet was ex- 
citing, but painful. 


the she said it wasn’t hygenic. 
punching bag. It seemed tame ‘ But her resemblance to Edna 


“A Martian trying to attract the attention of the earth” 
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PHYLLIS’ 


FALLICIES 


‘Imitating every letter of the alphabet”’ 


Having acquired strength and Noble 
Womanhood as a proper foundation, 
Phyllis now began trying seriously for 
Beauty. There are 321 different kinds 
of Massage—you’ll see them continued 
serially in the Sunday papers—Phyllis 
tried them all. Why she didn’t end by 
being black and blue all over, I never 
knew. She had an original method of 
rubbing herself all over the face with a 
pencil eraser every morning that fasci- 
nated me. She did it in 
front of the glass, looking 
for Hollows. Her bureau 
top was covered with roll- 
ers, brushes and flatirons, 
skin foods and vibrators. 

The thing that worried 
her most was her freckles. 
She painted them with all 
sorts of things, but they 
still held on. 

“There’s only one thing 
in the world that will beat 
freckles,” I said. 

“Oh, WHAT is it?” 
Phyllis said. 

“Printer’s ink,” I replied; 
“you put it on with a pad, 
and the freckles immedi- 
ately disappear.” 

Phyllis, by this time, was 


heads high! They say that if you crawl 
through forty feet of eighteen-inch 
drainpipe three times every day it gives 
you just the right Proportions. But 
I'm so tired! Ive been jumping rope 
all day.” 

“Why not live Rational for a while?” 
I proposed. “Why not try eating Food? 
What do you need of Muscle, anyway? 
I never saw a Fat Person who wasn’t 
cheerful and contended.” 

“Oh, I am_ unhappy!” 
Phyllis admitted. “It’s a 
lot of work and worry, but I 
do so want to have an ideal 
Figure. I want a Normal 
Healthy Body—but oh, how 
Id like to wear high-heeled 
shoes again and eat an ice 
cream soda! Would you 
hate me if I did?” 

“T think you ought to 
have the courage of your 
convictions,” I said. You 
see, I had suddenly changed 
my mind—lI wanted to see 
how she would get out of it. 


A week later I came home 
to find her lacing on a cor- 
set. She had on silk stock- 
ings—a sure sign of mental 


sleeping in a mask and ~ Beauty onthe half shell exaltation in Phyllis—and, 


gloves, wearing wrinkle 
eradicators to breakfast and putting 
glyco-hairoil on her head. She made 
faces in front of the mirror for a half 
hour to stimulate the circulation. 
“See here,” I said, “aren’t you a Superb 
Type of Womanhood enough, yet ?” 
“Oh, I’m all wrong. I’m only six 


on her bureau was a plate 
with only a few crumbs left. I smelled 
of it—it had once been a large Lemon 
Pie. Then I pointed a finger at her. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” Phyllis re- 
marked, doing something with a hare’s 
foot. “I ean eat anything I want, now, 
and do anything, too! Isn’t it lovely?” 

“Apostate!” I cried. 

“Not at all! Ive found out that 
there’s no such thing as Matter, and 
T haven’t got any such thing as a body— 
even Edna May hasn’t—so I don’t care 
whether mine is Ideal or not. I’m go- 
ing to get a new pair of shoes—2 A’s 
with high heels. Corns are only Errors. 
They told me so!” 
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» N his last presentation the 
Philanderer attempted to 
outline a severe and most 
mortifying lesson.in do- 
mestie science which he 
and Mrs Philanderer had 
unexpectedly received. A 
lesson so practically and persuasively 
forced upon the attention could not, the 
Philanderer believed, be lightly forgot- 
ten; but comprehension and application 
are not the same, and the Philanderer 
discovered that he was less highly edu- 
cated by his experience than he had 
imagined he might be. He did not so 
much as recognize an early opportunity 
to test his new-formed theory—that it 
sometimes pays to praise servitors for 
what they do not do. Thus drowsing, he 
almost lost the presented chance for in- 
dividual research. Indeed, if it had not 
been for Mrs Philanderer—but let the 
tale tell itself. 

On the morning that followed upon the 
aforetold and painful discipline, a new 
waitress was on duty at the breakfast 
table of the Philanderers, another ap- 
plicant for that vacant position, to be 
in turn, perhaps, added to the lengthen- 
ing procession of those who had lately 
been tried, found lamentably wanting, 
and dismissed. 

This present applicant would, justly 
and speedily, be added to the retiring 
procession, the Philanderer decided as 
he watched her bungling about the room. 

He glanced across the table toward 
Mrs Philanderer, surprised, a little hurt 
indeed, to find her seemingly oblivious to 
the fact that the Philanderer was sitting 
at the head of the table patiently hold- 
ing the coffee tray in his hand, where the 
new maid had deposited and left it, for 
no good reason that anyone could see. 
She was too utterly impossible to dis- 
cuss, as the Philanderer rated her. Not 
the least of her disabilities was the pe- 
culiarity of her breathing apparatus. In 
her agitation, her broad Irish face grew 
redder and redder, she trudged around 
the table, breathing as audibly as a 
broken old draft horse breathes. As 


she passed at his back, the Philanderer 
not wishing to be blown from off his 
seat, involuntarily grasped the arms of 
his chair. 

“My dear, she’ll never do, she’ll not do 
at all!” he complained to Mrs Philan- 
derer in the maid’s temporary absence 
from the room; but Mrs Philanderer pre- 
served that inscrutable air she knows 
how to assume. 


When necessity teaches 


It was after breakfast, as he was pass- 
ing near the dining room, that the Phi- 
landerer heard the distinct tones of the 
wife of his bosom; she was speaking in 
the incisive and careful voice which he 
recognized as the accepted mode of com- 
munication which most of us use in con- 
versation with those we consider very 
deficient in intelligence—as newly im- 
ported domestics, small children and par- 
rots. The Philanderer felt suddenly 
sorry for the new, wild Irish maid they 
had at some pains caught, and who was 
now, doubtless, being told that the door 
of her cage was wide open for her flight. 
He listened, pausing in the hallway. 

“T wouldn’t take all this trouble with 
you,” Mrs Philanderer was saying, “I 
wouldn’t attempt to train you at all, if I 
didn’t think that you can be made a good 
waitress. You did very nicely this morn- 
ing. Now, when you pass the plates you 
understand .... And as to the coffee 
tray ... . but you must take your breath 
quietly, and not worry at all; for there 
is nothing for you to worry over.” The 
Philanderer slipped back to his study 
consumed with laughter, the which still 
possessed him when, a few minutes later, 
Mrs Philanderer joined him. 

“It seems to me you learn rather rap- 
idly, my dear madam,” complimented 
the Philanderer, “more rapidly than the 
male Philanderer, in fact. I overheard 
you just now cooing to our new waitress ; 
praising her for what she didn’t do, and 
—”’ But Mrs Philanderer was wholly 
unabashed. 

“T’ve been thinking the matter over,” 
she said calmly. “Yes, I fancy I have 
learned something that may be useful to 
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me. I learn quite fast—when wild Irish 
girls teach me.” 


Harvest_and harvester 


The Philanderer did not further “rub 
in” the lesson, nor did he, to tell the 
truth, confess how slow of education he 
himself was proving. This was his third 
experience along these same lines of re- 
search—and all within the space of a 
few days. Truly he learned slowly, di- 
gested imperfectly! As a matter of 
record his first experience—that enlight- 
ening interview with the nettle who was 
producing the very best silk she was 
capable of weaving—was just one week 
behind him. Mrs Philanderer was swiftly 
observing and profiting by the lessons 
learned in her kitchen; while here was the 
Philanderer again demanding A products 
of B producers, ready to impatiently 
throw out the B producer, to lose all 
chance of changing over a_ first-rate 
second-rate into a second-rate first-rate; 
or later, perhaps, advancing the pupil 
into the rank of a first-rate first-rate. 

It seemed such a platitude to accept, 
that he who has honestly tried to render 
his best has earned, at the least, a right 
to our respect, our patience, our praise. 
Regardless of his harvest, whieh has, in a 
moral sense, nothing to do with the in- 
tegrity of the effort, we have still, as 
quite another question, to deal with the 
rating of the harvester. 

The cause for the restatement of such 
platitudes lies perhaps in the unfortunate 
fact that, in our mundane scheme, it is 
too often difficult, sometimes impossible, 
to avoid rating the producer along with 
his immediate product. The placing of 
the output, its worldly rating, is a ques- 
tion to be settled. In that adjustment 
the rating of the producer is too often 
included. The effort of a second-rate 
worker may easily have been greater, 
nobler, more exhausting than the effort 
of an A laborer, presenting us with his 
A results, and, difficult as it is, we have 
this lesson to learn—to morally distin- 
guish between the face value of product 
and the face value of the character by 
which it has been produced. 

As the Philanderer sat at his desk after 
Mrs Philanderer had left the room, he 
was wondering to himself how he had 
formed this dangerous habit of expect- 
ing—as in the bottom of his heart he 
now knew he always had, and more or 
less impatiently—A standards of prod- 
uct from B producers. The B producer 
may ask an A standard of himself, on 
that same old principle that to aim at 


the sun is, possibly, to hit the moon (pro- 
vided that he can so aim and remain 
brave in the face of his disappointment), 
but why allow ourselves to be impatient 


‘when Luna is the only spoil of his bow 


and spear? 
St Peter’s keys 
It has been claimed that Longfellow 


was responsible for more bad verse than 
any other poet in his generation. He 
could not endure to discourage any hon- 
est effort, however low-grade the result; 
thus, in his gentle censure of young ver- 
sifiers he left to them a belief in them- 
selves that resulted in yet more second 
and third-rate productions. 

However this may be, as the years roll 
by, and as responsibility may now and 
then be thrust upon him, the Philanderer 
hopes that he will grow more and more 
inclined to feel that the attitude of 
critical St Peter’s standing guard at the 
gates of—of anywhere—is a delicate and 
doubtful role. Doubtless some bad poetry 
did pass in the portal of print because of 
that “sweet gentleman’s” tenderness for 
the struggling—but was there any great 
harm done? Such products quickly die 
their natural death. Had a spirit of this 
larger charity been shown to other appli- 
cants at other gates, saving to them their 
belief in themselves and their labors, the 
gain to the world would have been ineal- 
culably greater. What of the self-consti- 
tuted St Peters who clubbed to death 
with wielded keys the sweetest singer that 
ever shrank from such bludgeons ? 

Savage criticism in the pages of the 
Quarterly Review was the admitted 
deathblow of John Keats. The contem- 
poraneous jingle, published half in grief, 
half in fierce mockery of the critics who, 
as the world has since agreed to decide, 
unjustly condemned, tells the brief, sad 
story: 

“Who killed John Keats? 
I said the Quarterly ... 

To deliberately destroy in any worker 
his belief in himself is a possibly homi- 
cidal act, a dangerous responsibility. 
There are those who have no self-confi- 
dence, unless inspired to this self-respect 
by the encouragement of outsiders. 


” 


The noblest choice 

Again—reversing this order—we find 
those who have so trained themselves to 
respect their own purposes that they can 
fearlessly ask of others an equal con- 
fidence. This nobler choice was the atti- 
tude of the great president who openly 
expressed as the highest wish of his life 
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a longing for the esteem of his fellow 
countrymen—in a word what he asked 
of them was that they should believe in 
him, as he believed in himself. 

He lived, not long enough, alas, to reap 
all of his reward, but long enough to 
taste at least the first deep draft of the 
cup he most coveted. “Every man,” he 
wrote, in what was to be his first of many 
messages to the American people, 
“Every man is said to have his peculiar 
ambition. Whether it be true or not, I 
can say, for one, that I have no other so 
great as that of being truly esteemed of 
my fellow men by rendering myself 
worthy of their esteem.” 

Asking for the votes of the constitu- 
ency he desired, his statement was, that, 
win or lose, he would be satisfied, if, in 
the struggle, he rendered himself worthy 
of the esteem of his fellow men. His 
peculiar ambition had then nothing to 
do with victory or defeat; therefore, in 
defeat or victory he might command that 
which he most coveted. The ambition 
was attained. Ripest worldly success was, 
as it chanced, married to that attain- 
ment, but we may believe that such hon- 
ors were to him as mere by-products. 
What he worked for and won in ripest 
measure was esteem. And yet, his pecu- 
liar ambition was, in one sense, by no 
means peculiar, in that it can, in degree, 
be shared by the humblest. Such attain- 
ment is neither impossible, nor too diffi- 
cult for any aspirant. Its acquirement 
calls only for two very simple conditions 
of mind, two habits of thought. The 
first neccessity is to understand that we 
must somehow retain a belief in our- 
selves, in our efforts, however humble 
our place in life’s scheme. As a second 
essential, we must believe, and with a 
stubborn faith, in the beauty and human 
usefulness of President Lincoln’s creed 
—that ample satisfaction and reward for 
our efforts lies in the attained esteem of 
our fellow men, with no other worldly 
success added as recompense. 

To be thus regardless of practical re- 
turns, to thus trust in the inherent tri- 
umph of integrity, of proven character, 
is to preserve, undying, the freshness of 
feeling and buoyant courage that belongs, 
as a priceless, perishable possession, to 
youth and strength. To keep our early 
illusions, to thus sublimate them, is to 
crystallize the misty touchstone of youth 
into a solid foundation stone for middle 
life and for old age. 

The evidence in would seem to prove, 
or so the Philanderer has weighed it, that 
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we can graciously assist each other to 
self-confidence by our praise and support 
—but what most of us want in a world 
of independent human beings, is to 
assist ourselves to such a position of 
strength. It is proven to us, and daily, 
that where we have allowed ourselves to 
lose our belief in our powers the weak- 
ness may be fairly suicidal. That yield- 
ing to despair is weakness, and that sur- 
rendering the hopeful tone of mind, the_ 
tone of courage, is a conquerable fault, 
most of us will admit. 


“Tf I have faltered more or less 
In my great task of cheerfulness . .” 


sings Stevenson in that wonderful call 
to courage, which perhaps is his best 
work, that lifting battle cry which has 
swept new life into how many fainting 
workers, 

We must, of course, think well, weigh 
well, with what wisdom we have, before 
we embark on any enterprise; but then, 
with determined belief in ourselves, in 
the importance of doing as perfectly as 
our capacity permits whatever we en- 
gage upon (it may be spring-cleaning or 
a national uprising, they are not so dif- 
ferent!) have faith to know that we can- 
not go wholly wrong. By such a spirit 
the humblest attempts, the poorest final 
output, is lifted and dignified. Here is 
certain victory, in the face of seeming 
defeat. 

After all, to how few of us, in this 
world, has it been given to know pre- 
cisely what is our product’s value. Is it 
needful that we should know? It is here 
that pure faith must enter—belief in the 
certain value of every honest endeavor. 
Ruling a nation to peace or administer- 
ing a nursery, whatever our undertak-. 
ing, may not we, too, be more than sat- 
isfied if it ean be said of us that, in our 
struggle, we have rendered ourselves 
“worthy of the esteem of our fellow 
men ?” 

Tf the final accomplishment be small or 
great, valued or perhaps of slight world- 
worth, is it not the riper achievement to 
have cheerfully believed in the little 
effort, and, in that spirit to have made 
of it a small success, than to have cheer- 
lessly bungled through a great attempt? 

This power of venturesome self-confi- 
dence, of self-belief, is not always born in 
the owners thereof. How some have ac- 
quired their strength, the Philanderer 
would like to show by a few more col- 
lected testimonies. 
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Hallroom Housekeeping 


By Hope Arden 


DUCATED women find themselves 
driven to live on less than servant’s 
wage, and farsighted, more fortu- 
nate ones live as closely as possible to 
provide for days ahead. So the hall- 
rooms are never without their clientele, 
from the girl, tired of her comfortable 
country home, who brings her suit case 
instead of trunk, hangs up her Japanese 
gown, her silk petticoat and her other 
frock in the closet, spreads her silver 
toilet set on the bureau, tacks up her 
photographs and takes her mea's out. 
At the other end of the hall is the 
woman with graying hair who teaches 
by the hour, and does secretary’s work, 
does up fine laces, sells old furniture on 
commission, renovates gowns, writes for 
the magazines, embroiders shirt waists— 
what does she not do as the chance 
comes, glad if she can count on five dol- 
lars a week through the year? 
The rent, in modest streets in Boston, 


is $1.25 and $1.50 for the seven by ten 
“side room,” at the top of the neat little 
three-story houses, where the lime trees 
and the horse-chestnuts bloom and screen 
the dormer window front and the back- 
room looks perhaps into a bit of garden 
in the rear, with a pear tree and an old 


grapevine. Or perhaps not, as the Car- 
lyles used to say with vigor. What un- 
speakable dreariness wou!'d it lift from 
many lives if people only made their 
back yards pleasant! 

One who lives in lodgings learns of 
varieties of housekeeping on the same 
floor, from the detestable folk who fry 
bacon over the gas and make raw onion 
salads in the bedrooms, to the nice girls 
who cook wheat germ and make toast and 
coffee under the rose, one may say, with- 
out annoyance to their neighbors. 

As cozy and practical an arrangement 
as I can recall is that of a business 
woman, compelled to make the most of 
five dollars a week after a lifetime of 
liberal things. She protested against the 
dust and fluff of carpets, and the floor 
was stained light oak-brown, with shellac 
finish. Neither folding-bed nor brass ror 
iron bedstead would she have, for space 
was precious and her own wooden divan 
was just large enough, and a foot of 


room to spare. Under the divan, instead 
of a dress-box, a bag of denim was lashed 
with twine to the frame, wood strips 
holding the corners out, and this was 
dustproof storage for gowns, wraps and 
the odds and ends needed where the sea- 
sons overlap, as in this climate. Bags of 
lavender, cedar chips and sandalwood 
sawdust strewn to keep out moths yield a 
blended odor of potpourri, the cloth lid 
and flap tie closely, and the big couch 
cover tells no tales of the pockets hidden 
at the foot where duster and floor cloth, 
washed and dried after each using, hang 
beside dustpan and brush, out of sight. 
The whole was cheap enough with cotton 
mattress four inches thick, big cushion 
stuffed with excelsior and a feather pil- 
low with cretonne cover tied on by day. 
Head and foot rails can be unslipped or 
turned down in daytime, as it is hard 
to keep pillows and bedclothes in place 
at night without them. The divan cover 
is figured denim, bought for fifty cents 
at a rummage sale, and holds neither 
dust nor smells. The same denim cur- 
tains the closet recess, which is boarded 
overhead to make a high shelf above the 
hangers, where handbox and shirt waist 
box are stored, and a frilled denim from 
the ceiling keeps off cust. The dressing 
ease goes between the head of the divan 
and the window. Rather high over the 
divan are bracket shelves for books—the 
brackets cost five cents a set and the 
shelves are the thin boards on which mer- 
chants fold cloths—with a green leath- 
erette fall over the front edge. A small 
bracket at one end holds a pretty ten- 
cent iron candlestick and wax candle, 
at the other end a Japanese hanging 
vase holds a growing vine, rooted in 
moss. 

For domestic arrangements, a packing 
box, twelve by fifteen inches, a yard 
long, stands on end in the corner by the 
window opposite the bureau. Covered 
with dark green figured cretonne, with a 
door of pasteboard covered to match out- 
side and faced with plain green cambric 
inside, it makes a very pretty stand. 
Inside are shelves covered with lace- 
edged paper, where stand two cups and 
saucers, small enameled white plates, and 
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bowls, sugar, pickles in a glass can with 
screw top, with spoons, knives and forks, 
all stored in a very clean grape basket 
of the smaller size, convenient for setting 
table. A tin cakebox on the lower shelf 
holds everything that could tempt mice. 
A cretonne frilled box, which is the only 
seat beside the small rocker, holds gas 
tubing and burner, the tubing carefully 
folded in a thick paper bag, not to be 
smelly, also the enameled cooking things, 
none of which cost over ten cents apiece. 
The vegetable knife, corkserew, can 
opener, etc, are kept in loops of tape 
inside the lid, readily seen when it is 
lifted. A large board, in cretonne case, 
is leaned on edge against the wall. For 
tea, the cupbeard box is drawn out, and 
the board over it makes a table for two, 
held by hooks and staples underneath. 
Its cover of gray linen with two-inch 
hemstitched border is copied from the 
fine gray napery of the Laboratory 
kitchen lunch rooms. 

The feature of the room is the pocket 
border of deep green twill against the 
wall at the hight of a chair rail, on which 
are green and bronze pockets and bags 
of various sizes; as there is not room to 
lay things down, they must be hung up, 
as in the cabins of an ocean steamer. 
The sides of the bureau are also given up 
to pockets, for brush and comb and toilet 
things in the upper row, the lower for 
slippers and rubbers, concealed by flaps 
of the material, buttoned down. 

A broad hinged shelf hes against the 
wall when not in use, but when its front 
legs are slipped in their sockets it is a 
writing teble. Higher on the wall is a 
tiny cabinet, made of a wooden candy 
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box lined with bronze green mercerized 
cotton and covered with smail figured 
stuff the same shading. Four stout brass 


screws fix the back against the wall, a 


square of window giass bound with vel- 
vet makes the door, and here the ink and 
mucilage rest safely with half a dozen 
choice souvenirs, away from dust. Dust, 
however, is nearly unknown, the polished 
floor being wiped daily with a damp 
cloth, which is at once washed, dried and 
tucked in its own pocket. The length of 
heavy ingrain which forms the rug is 
rubbed off with the cloth wrung dry. 

In the window may be seen a fern- 
ball drooping lacy fronds, and pots of 
lemon verbena and apple-scented salvia, 
presents from friends who know what 
to give. If we stay to tea, the jar- 
diniere outside the window gives up its 
pots of cream and butter kept cool in 
wet sponge. Everything is wiped with 
soft paper afterward, so the dish wash- 
ing is no horror. Ice?—yes, frozen dis- 
tilled water by the five cents’ worth in a 
stone pot with its wadded cover kept in 
the wind. 

No comfort is wanting, and there is 
something saved each week out of the 
five dollars. The things were not all 
bought at once. The housekeeping be- 
gan with a cup, a plate, an old knife 
and fork, one tin saucepan for coffee and 
a five-inch fryingpan. Ten cents a week 
was devoted to buying things at first, 
later the allowance rose to twenty-five 
cents. Much taste and contrivance went 
to the furnishing for over a year to 
bring it to its present state, and nice 
eare keeps its,dainty condition. 


In the Morning 


By Lula Belle Wooldridge 


My mother says the littlest prayer 
Each morning, makes a boy play fair; 
At night a fellow’s fast asleep; 

It’s easy then for God to keep 

Him good—but in the day 

My mother says, he’d better pray! 
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The Ca d'Oro well, Venice 


Italian Wells 


By Mary Howard Smith 


EFORE the introduction 
of municipal waterworks 
throughout Italy, the 
population depended en- 
tirely for its daily sup- 
ply of water upon public 
wells scattered about in 
various squares or private fountains and 
wells in the courtyards of palaces. Even 
today, although model systems exist in 
the larger cities, the hill towns and 
small villages still rely upon a central 
well. 

Many a small boy can testify to the 
important place it occupies in everyday 
family life. Dragged from his games to 
fill the big copper pails, and struggling 
with a pair of them in order to save 
time, he waits his turn at the dripping 
well curb, exchanging choice imperti- 
nence with fellow urchins and splashing 
water over his bare feet until called 
homeward by his impatient mother. 

The “signora” herself condescends to 
visit the well only when washday calls 
together a coriclave of housewives bent 
on whitening their clothes and blacken- 
ing the character of some absent neigh- 
bor. When some unusual event of 
church or state requires especial discus- 


sion, the well-head then corresponds to 
the village towns of northern countries. 

The Italian of the middle ages was 
not content with an elementary hole in 
the ground fenced about with rough 
stone. On the contrary, the same sense 
of artistic fitness which caused the aris- 
tocrat to employ great sculptors of the 
epoch to design the wrought iron and 
bronze standard bearers and lanterns on 
his palace, prevailed even in civic taste, 
and the fifteenth and sixteenth century 
wells existing’ in out-of-the-way corners 
of Italy are marvels of grace and good 
workmanship. 

In the ducal palace courtyard in 
Venice there are two bronze well curbs 
quite worthy of the great edifice which 
surrounds them. Ponderous, massive, 
yet delicately chiseled and modeled, 
their dark gleaming sides form a strik- 
ing contrast to the sunlit Giant’s Stair- 
ease, and the marble arches near by. 
Nor do they exist to delight the eye only. 
Great dents in the copper lining show 
where countless kettles have been low- 
ered into the cool green depths, and 
ropes have scored half a hundred smooth 
channels in the solid metal. 

The square of San Giovanni e Paolo 
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Well of the Certosa near Florence, designed by Michael Angelo 
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The Bevilacqua wel! in Bologna 


contains a scarred marble well-head, 
carved with tiny boys struggling under 
the weight of huge garlands of fruit 
and flowers. Nearly four hundred years 
the iron grating has resisted alike in- 
cautious baby fingers and prowling eats, 
and the key has been handed down for 
generations in a nearby family. Not 
twenty yards away flows a canal of slug- 
gish sea water, yet the well water, al- 
though brackish and flat, is still used 
for cooking and washing. 


One of the best 
examples ‘of private 
wells in Venice is 
that standing a step 
beyond the archway 
leading from the 
Grand Canal in 
the Ca d’Oro—the 


Golden House. The 
sloping sides and 
the sculpture in 


heavy relief give it 
the appearance of a 
capital of some im- 
mense column. 
The curiously 
twisted beading 
around the edge is 
characteristic of the 
architecture of the 
period. 

The most striking 
point of difference 
between the wells 
of Veneto and Tus- 
eany consists in the 
upright columns 
and cross beam, 
from which a wheel 
is suspended in the 
latter. The Vene- 
tian drew his water 
by foree of bent 
back and straining 
muscles, while the 
lazier Tuscan re- 
sorted to mechani- 
eal aids, at the same 
time beautifying 
his well architec- 
turally. 

A contrast to the 
simple utilitarian 
eurb ‘is the fantas- 
tic fountain in the 


Bevilaequa palace 
in Bologna. Hizh 
up on a_ slender 


marble shaft sits a 
quaint, sedate lion 
gazing steadfastly into the pool te!ow 
him. A stream of water forced through 
his jaws falls accurately back into the 
depths from which it came. A special 
significance is attached to this fountain 
on account of the family name, which 
is equivalent to the English “Drink- 
water.” 
Griffins, lions, dragons and curious 
mythological creatures were often called 
upon to do menial duties in heraldic 
architecture, like the patient, hopeless 
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A public well in Montepulciano 


dragon in the eastle of Vincigliata near 
Florence which grips the great iron 
wheel in its claws, considerably aided, 
be it said in parenthesis, in this task by 
a stout iron bar. 

The monastic orders always had an 
eye to beauty in choosing sites for their 
buildings. A high tree-crowned hill 
overlooking some fertile valley, or a 
sunny spot in the valley itself, was usu- 
ally chosen. The building of the mon- 
astery devolved upon the lay brothers, 
under the direction of monks skilled in 
the higher arts. The cloisters were fre- 
quently the crowning glory of the monk- 
ish architects. and no cloister was com- 
plete without its well, planned in-skill- 
ful harmony with the delicate arches 
and flower-like columns inclosing the 
garden of sweet-smelling herbs and 
homely vegetables. 

From -its generous source the dusty 
vines and artichokes were refreshed 
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after the scorch- 
ing summer mid- 
day. Here the 
monastery cook 
filled the earthen- 
ware jars for the 
vaulted kitchen. 
Its cool waters 
filled the holy- 
water basin in the 
church and the lit- 
tle jugs for the 
daily ablutions of 
the holy friars, or 
shimmered in the 
silver bowl offered 
on bended knees to 
some honored 
guest. 

In the gardens 
of the monastic or- 
ders then, we find 
some of the loveli- 
est examples of 
wells; some aus- 
terely simple and 
elegant in form; 
others surcharged 
with rococo ornas 
mentation softened 
by clinging green 
moss and smoothed 
by the hand of 
time into a gentle 
charm of line and 
form which per- 
haps it did not 
possess when. fresh 
from the chisel of 
its maker. Did not the great Michael 
Angelo willingly condescend to design 
the well of the Florentine Certosa with 
its formal approach of closely clipped 
box hedges where the white robed friars 
gather around it to this day? And when 
a master put his hand to the work the 
well became a work of historic value. 

The little town of Pienza, so long a 
stronghold of the Piccolomini family, 
boasts a well in the Piazza del Duomo, 
which Bernardo Rosselino designed—a 
dignified and graceful sample of the 
famous sculptor’s art. 

In Montepulciano, the home of the 
“King of all wines,” there is a curious 
well somewhat similar to Bosselino’s. 
And one might wander on and on 
through town after town of Tuscany, 
Umbria, Veneto and Romagna in quest 
of “pozzi.” The difficulty lies not in the 
discovery, but the choice amidst such 
a wealth of fascinating material. 
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The Seven Ages of the Home-Maker 


By Clara E. Laughlin 


Illustrated by Maud Tousey 


ViI—Heimweh 


ODAY I went-with my 
Dear Woman to call on 
the loveliest old lady I 
have ever seen. I love 
old age, everr more ten- 
derly, I think, than I 
love childhood. We 
say we love the innocence of childhood, 
and its expectancy, that we love the pos- 
sibilities in its promise. But there is 
an innocence in beautiful second child- 
hood, too, albeit it is the innocence born 
not of ignorance but of knowledge of the 
fruit of good and evil and serene con- 
viction that the right way is the happy 
way. And its expectancy is not less 
but more exquisite, looking as it does 
toward a future not dim with certain 
sorrows and possible joys but bright with 
the assurance that “we shall all be sat- 
isfied.” There is something infinitely 
pathetic about childhood, something 
that brings tears to your eyes and mine 
when we look at a little new baby. Such 
' rough roads those tiny feet will travel 
ere their journey’s done, so many times 
those wee hands must be folded in im- 
potence, resigned or otherwise. But in 
second childhood the fret is over, the 
way ahead leads only a little way 
through a world where ill may befall 
and a long, long way through “a land of 
pure delight.” 

This “dear, dear, dear old lady” 
nearly ninety and she has recently come 
a journey of four hundred miles to visit 
her only son and his children and grand- 
children. It is nigh onto forty years 
since her stalwart husband went Home 
and left this dainty, wee body for whom 
he had always cared as for an idolized 
child, to fare the rest of the way with- 
out his‘companionship. But dear me! 
how she has been worshiped through 
those forty years, every year growing 
dearer and dearer to those who cherish 
her. When we went in to see her this 
afternoon we might have thought we 
were going to call on a prima donna, 
so bowered in American Beauties and 
other beautiful flowers was she. Three 
of her beaux, as she calls them—none 
of them over twenty-five—had sent her 
candy today, and another had sent her a 


box of specially fine (and fancy!) writ- 
ing paper. From another, going around 
the world on a business tour, had come 
a gay postal card from Bombay. 

“The belle,’ as her adoring grand- 
daughters call her, wore her second-best 
black silk with fine little laces at throat 
and wrists and a dainty black lace cap 
cn her head. Her tiny feet were on a 
hassock and—yes! she had pulled her 
dress skirt up a mite to show the teeni- 
est, peeping edge of her lacy petticoat, 
and her openwork black stockings and 
the jetted bows on her slippers. When 
she saw me looking, she made a coquettish 
feint of being overcome, and pulled her 
skirt down again to hide “the vanities,” 
but of course we all cried out with one 
accord and told her we were not de- 
ceived, that we knew she was flirtatious. 

“When visiting girls,” reminded one 
of her granddaughters, severely, “come 
and ogle all the best beaux and get all 
the candy and flowers, they always get 
very unpopular with the other girls! 
It wouldn’t surprise me to see somebody 
get up a round-robin request to have 
you sent home, and kept there.” 

It was delicious to see the accused 
blush, to watch her pretty confusion. 
“Now, you-all stop teasin’ me,” she said 
in her soft, southern speech; “you know 
as well as I do that folks send me these 
things ’count o’ you-all, and not for me 
at all.” But we knew nothing of the 
sort. What we did know was that each 
of us wished we might come to old, old 
ladyhood—if we came so far—with half 
the sweetness and charm of this exqui- 
site little woman. I think none of us 
dared to hope there could be anything 
in our youth and vigor that was compar- 
able with the impression she gave in her 
age and feebleness. 

After a little while, during which we 
had tea—using the thin old silver spoons 
that had been in the old lady’s bridal 
treasure and presented to her son and 
daughter-in-law on their silver wedding 
—the young ladies went out, all in gala 
spring attire, to some pretty function 
in the neighborhood. Their grandmother 
watched them from the window until 
they were out of sight, and I watched 
her, thinking I had never seen anything 
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lovelier than the expression on her 
wrinkled face. “Ain’t they pretty?” 
she crooned (it wasn’t a high crime to 
say “ain’t” when she was young). “Ain’t 
they like spring flowers in them rose an’ 
blue dresses?” (You see, she had a good 
many “mammy-isms” left in her soft 
speech.) “I hope they have the bes’ 
time at the pahty. I hope they have the 
mos’ beaux.” 

“There are no beaux at afternoon 
parties, mother,” reminded her daughter- 
in-law, smiling. 

“No beaux? All them pretty. dresses 
an’ flower hats, an’ no beaux? Lawsy! 
We all done better’n that when I was 
their age. We never wasted all that 
fixyness on no passel o’? wimmenfolks!” 

Then our hostess slipped quietly away 
to some household duty, and my Dear 
Woman and I were left, to our infinite 
delight, to enjoy our old lady cozily. 
I called her “Grandma,” she told me to. 
“Mos’ ever’body calls me Gran’ma, an’ 
I like it,” she said. But sometimes I 
don’t,’ she went on. “Th’ other day there 
was a man come here to call—some kind 
o’ unele of my daughter-in-law’s, he was 
—and first thing I know he was a-callin’ 
me ‘Grand’ma’, an’ him not a day under 
eighty himself! ‘Look here,’ I says to 
him, ‘I got some grandchildren that 
ain’t far from forty, but I like you to 
know I’m not gran’ma-ing any children 
o’ eighty, yet!’ I was real touchy, but 
he jus’ laughed.” 

We laughed too; even to my Dear 
Woman it seemed as if, at ninety, one 
would searcely resent the implication of 
a few more years. But no! that is no 
idle phrase, “the eternal feminine!” 

She had been toying daintily, lovingly 
with her thin, old spoon that like her- 
self was thrice-precious for the memo- 
ries it evoked, but now she laid it down 
and folded her wrinkled hands. 

“T can’t get used to folded hands,” 
she said, smiling down at them, and then 
across at us. “They-all tell me I’ve been 
petted and waited on all my life, an’ I 
reckon I have, kind o’, but I was busy 
all the time, too. I found out, long ago, 
that some folks has a mission to be good 
receivers, an’ I seemed to be one of ’em. 
You know there’s some women—good 
ones, too—that ain’t never satisfied to 
give somebody the gracious pleasure 0’ 
doing ’em a kindness. Bless their mis- 
taken hearts! they want to do all the 
kindnesses theirselves. They say it’s 
more blessed to give than to receive, an’ 
then go ahead an’ want to absorb all the 
‘more-blessedness.’ Somebody’s got to 
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be a good receiver, or the blessedness of 
givin’ don’t work out right. I always 
let my men-folks tote for me, ’cause they 
seemed to feel happier when they was 
doin’ of it. But I always tried never to 
fail ’em when they turned around an’ 
needed me. You see, it’s quite a differ- 
ence, takin’ things because you think 
they’re due you, and takin’ ’em because 
you feel it’s makin’ the giver happy. 

“T don’t like, very well, to sit around 
in my old age, an’ not have a home 0’ 
my own. But I know it makes my dear 
children happy to have me in their chim- 
ney corners, an’ so I try to hold my 
folded hands patiently an’ remember 
that what little my old, trembly hands 
could do for folks now, prob’ly ain’t worth 
as much to God as bein’ helpless sweetly 
an’ gracefully. We all know how much 
the helplessness of our tiny children 
did to make us better’n we'd ever have 
been without ’em, an’ I reckon old folks 
has to learn childish ways again, partly 
to make young folks stronger an’ ten- 
derer, an’ partly to prepare ’emselves for 
the Kingdom o’ Heaven.” 

“You have lots of sweet things to re- 
member, as you sit with folded hands.” 

“Yes, dearie, an’ lots to anticipate. 
You know, when you’re separated from 
your home-folks an’ know it’s goin to be 
for a long while, you try, after the first 
shock of partin’, to be as busy as you 
ean with what you have to do, so you 
won’t have time to be lonesome for “em. 
An’ then, when it’s most time for ’em to 
come home, or for you to go home, it 
seems like you can’t wait. You count 
the days an’ hours an’ think o’ nothin’ 
else but seein’ them again. Well, that’s 
the way with me now. I’m homesick; 
it’s forty years since my husban’ said 
good-by to me, but I’m homesicker for 
him now than I ever was before. An’ 
there’s my mother an’ my father an’ my 
little baby that died, an’ the girls I used 
to ‘be a young lady with, all gone, all 
Home waitin’ for me. I got lots to live 
for, so much that sometimes I think ’m 
wicked to want to go. But I reckon God 
makes us homesick. When you’re young 
you think it’s awful hard when one after 
another o’ them you love goes slippin’ 
over ahead o’ you. But when you're 
old, you see how sweet it is to have ’em 
there waitin’ for you. A few years ago 
I used to be so interested in livin’ my 
old life over again in all these young 
folks that belong to me, that I felt like 
I could never live long enough to watch 
’em an’ see what happened to ’em all. 
But now I mostly thinks about them 
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that’s waitin’ for me; I got so much to 
_ say to ’em I can hardly wait. But don’t 
you,” she pleaded, “say a word to any 
of the folks about what I told you. 
They don’t understand about my bein’ 
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homesick, an’ they grieve when I talk 
about goin’. But some day they’ll know; 
yes, that’s what comes o’ livin’ long: 
you learn that some day ever’body’!] know 
how sweet God fixes things for us.” 


Molds, Friendly and Otherwise 


By Mildred Maddocks 


ONTRARY to common be 
lief, not all bacteria and 
molds are enemies to the 
housekeeper, her person or 
possessions. Some of these 
tiny plants are helpful; 
others are troublesome, but 
harmless, while only a comparatively 
small number are really harmful. These 
are called pathogenic bacteria and molds 
to distinguish them from the useful. It 
is because of this very small class and 
because their attacks are so much to be 
dreaded, that the whole subject of bac- 
teriology has come to mean to the house- 
wife a study of disease germs. There is 
hardly a process in normal home life 
which is not helped or hindered by these 
tiny plants. It behooves the housewife, 
therefore, to become familiar with the 
subject. 

Micro-organisms have one common 
characteristic: they are all colorless 
plants. The green coloring matter of 
the vegetable kingdom gives to each plant 
a wonderful power of building a com- 
plex food from the water and carbon di- 
oxide in the air, and the mineral matter 
in the earth. The only other requisite is 
an abundance of sunshine. Thus the 
maple tree hoards its sugar in the sap 
and the potato plant stores up starch in 
the tubers. Lacking this coloring mat- 
ter—chlorophyll it is called—the organ- 
ism is unable to buiid up a food and is 
ealled a colorless plant, although it may 
be pink, blue or brown. These so-called 
colorless plants are rivals of both the 
animal and vegetable worlds, feeding 
upon either, or both. Thus we find bac- 
teria growing upon gelatine, some even 
upon living tissue; we find molds infest- 
ing bread and cheese; and mushrooms 
and toadstools growing luxuriantly upon 
surrounding organic matter. Molds are 
more omnivorous than any other group; 
paper, cloth, leather or straw are as ac- 


ceptable to them as fruit or vegetables. 
Indeed, anything organic, or which has 
been derived from life, constitutes a 
food, though each species grows best on 
one or two materials. Molds and bac- 
teria have intimate cousins in the shape 
of yeasts, mushrooms, toadstools and 
fungi of all kinds. 

The beautiful growth produced by 
molds is familiar to all. The soft, fluffy, 
faintly colored mass, so delicately baJ- 
anced that a breath can sway it, reveals 
new beauties when viewed under a read- 
ing glass. Then can be seen the long, 
branching threads, called mycelium, 
which make up the fluffy mass. Mold 
which has grown for two or three days 
is ready to fruit. This is accomplished 
in a number of ways. In one mold, there 
appears at the end of _ projecting 
branches, a tiny, shiny black ball. This 
holds a myriad of seeds or spores ready, 
with a breath, to be blown away and 


form new growth. The blue mold, so . 


common on bread, lemons and leather, 
fruits by branching. Each branch di- 
vides again and is finally tipped with 
many tiny, transparent spheres which 
when massed together appear a more or 
less deep blue. Still another variety 
forms on the branches a larger round 
ball with the seeds or spores encircling 
it like a cornball. But whatever the 
manner of the fruiting it is always for 
one great purpose, reproduction. There- 
fore the spores alone have the power of 
germination. Molds fruit in such a way 
that the spores are easily blown about 
ready to grow as soon as they touch 
satisfactory food. They are further pro- 
tected in their mission. The mycelium 
is easily destroyed; a touch will blight 
it. Not so the spores. The outer cover- 
ing protects the life within and the spore 
is left unharmed and ready to develop as 
soon as conditions are favorable. 
Nothing in the housekeeper’s domain 
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is free from the liability of mold growth. 
The results are often, unsightly to any. 
but the eye of a scientist, ill smelling a 
sometimes bad tasting. There is one 
exception in the matter of taste. Cam- 
embert, Brie Stilton, Roquefort and 
Gorgonzola cheeses owe their flavor 
wholly or in part to as many different 
molds. But however annoying to the 
esthetic sense, mold growth seldom is 
harmful. Removal of the growth itself 
and sealding to kill the spores is all that 
is usually necessary when food is at- 
tacked. 

Wherever a spore finds the right con- 
ditions, it straightway sends out the 
first tiny thread of growth. Stagnant air 
in a dark, warm, moist place furnishes 
ideal conditions. Abundance of air, es- 
pecially if moving, prevents the growth, 
but that a little is needed is seen from 
the fact that mold, with a few excep- 
tions, grows first on the surface. Pro- 
vide for a current of air through cellar 
or storeroom. 

For some time it .was believed that 
darkness favored the growth because the 
sunlight was prevented from evapora- 
ting moisture. Now it has been defi- 
nitely proved that light alone is a pre- 
ventive. Let the sunlight into store- 
room as well as living room and look 
tins. 


carefully to covered jars and 
Warmth is a necessity to most molds. 
The temperature of the average ice 
chest is low enough to stop most spores 
from developing. Moisture is essential, 
but too much is harmful; the really wet 
foods and materials are not often at- 


tacked. If the cellar or storeroom is 
damp, provide saucers of unslaked lime. 
This dries the atmosphere by absorbing 
the moisture. 

Because of the large percentage of 
water present, fruit has always been dif- 
ficult to keep. Fruiterers were handi- 
capped by mold and decay, preventing 
long fruit seasons and wide markets. 
The housekeeper grew philosophical 
when the thin-skinned fruits would not 
keep and only the winter apple with its 
hard, shiny skin was resistant to spore 
attacks. Cold storage in a measure has 
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changed all this; at least it has proved 
the most successful method ,of eombat- 
ing the foe. ° 

The temperature maintained is a few 
degrees above zero; a lower temperature 
freezes the fruit and injures the flavor. 
This prevents the development of nearly 
all species. One type, however, attacks 
the fruit from the center and grows well 
in low temperatures. Happily it is an 
uncommon variefy. A clean, dry, whole 
skin is an added preventive to mold 
growth. Wrapping fruit in paper is also 
a help. The paper absorbs the moisture 
from the surface. Fruit which has once 
been chilled should be wiped immedi- 
ately on coming to a higher temperature, 
or moisture will gather and the fruit 
spoil at once. 

If materials be dry, if the temperature 
be low, if light and air and sunlight be 
freely admitted, indeed, with any one of 
these conditions consistently maintained, 
mold growth may be prevented; mold 
spores, however, can only be destroyed 
by heating to boiling temperature. 
Though very light they are yet heavier 
than air and tend to fall to the floor; 
sweeping, crossing a room with a long 
skirt, motion of any kind, stirs them up. 
For this reason the feather duster is not 
countenanced by the scientist; the damp 
cloth is better than the dry duster and 
a carpet sweeper is preferable to a broom. 
Above all, never expose food to the air 
of a recently swept room. Among the 
millions of harmless spores may be the 
one dangerous germ, ready to attack a 
victim. 

There are two curious diseases which 
scientists recently discovered are due to 
mold growth. Favus and ringworm 
are due to two molds attacking the hair 
and sealp. In a recent number of the 
Medical Record appeared a treatment 
based on thorough antiseptie cleansing, 
followed by an application of collodion 
to form an impervious covering. This 
often renewed prevents a scattering of 
spores, hinders, and in time prevents the 
growth. At least the patient is no longer 
a menace to society. 
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Domestic Science for the Housekeeper 


By Helen Kinne 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


2X) OT long ago a practical 
housekeeper, in com- 
menting on a_ lecture 
and demonstration given 
by a teacher of domes- 
tic science, said: “The 
lecture was so helpful; 
it was so very practical, not in the least 
scientific.” This remark ‘expresses a 
point of view in regard to the connection 
of science with practical affairs of the 
home that is not infrequently held by 
many housekeepers. This is doubtless 
due in part to the fact that much that 
passes current as science, in this: connec- 
tion, is too often superficial, and merely 
theory that is not, in any sense, related 
to facts; but the larger reason is, that 
few housewives appreciate the fact that 
“science is perfected common sense.” 
A newspaper item in regard to a 
farmers’ club on Léng Island, shows how 
the connection between scientific theory 
and everyday living is made really vital 
in one field of practical work. The story 
runs thus: A farmers’ club, at the east- 
ern end of Long Island, has made up a 
formula for the fertilizers that the mem- 
bers wish to use this coming season, and 
is ready for bids from factories. To 
anyone who knows how land was ferti- 
lized on Long Island, not long since, this 
instance speaks volumes. Not more than 
a quarter of a century ago, the chief 
fertilizer was fish scraps, used not 
infrequently without discrimination. 
What have these farmers been doing to 
so alter their practice? They have 
studied the government bulletins on this 
subject from time to time, and have 
come to realize that here is a case where 
scientific experiment has developed cer- 
tain facts in regard to the fertilizing of 
land that have actual commercial value. 
It is such a relation as this between 
the investigations of the scientific ex- 
pert and the processes of housekeeping 
that the study of domestic science is es- 
tablishing. The connection between 
sound theory and right practice is as 
vital there as in the instance cited. In 
fact, there is hardly an industrial art or 
process of manufacture that has not been 
improved or, in some cases, revolution- 
ized by the application of knowledge de- 


veloped in the laboratory of the special- 
ist. We fail to grasp the truth that all 
household processes are arts as dependent 
upon scientific law as are these manufac- 
tures—that the methods that have on the 
whole proved the most satisfactory are 
the results of the long experience, that 
is, the long experimenting of many 
workers, who have unconsciously stum- 
bled, we may say, into the right way. 
Let us believe that our household meth- 
ods may be as much improved as the 
industrial arts have been, and in the 
same ways. 

One of the privileges of the domestic 
science department is to teach women 
how to translate into the terms of every- 
day living the knowledge given in the 
treatises and reports that come from the 
scientific laboratories. This thought 
may be made clear if a few instances 
are cited, illustrating the way in which 
certain topics are studied in a depart- 
ment of domestic science. Suppose, for 
instance, in a course on foods the sub- 
ject of meat is to be taken up. Fully 
half the amount expended on the aver- 
age table is spent for this one item alone. 
The purpose of this study is to see, first, 
if this percentage of cost can be lowered, 
second, if waste in cooking after pur- 
chase can be reduced to a minimum, and 
third, how the greatest amount of diges- 
tibility can be assured. The student 
finds at hand the recorded investigations 
of the physiological chemist, and inves- 
tigations conducted at the government 
experiment stations. In the chemical 
laboratory she herself experiments with 
the actual constituents of the meat, and 
arrives at certain conclusions as to their 
nature. Here she learns that certain 
compounds are soluble in water and 
some are not; that others are coagulated 
by heat, and so on. This work in chem- 
istry is related to certain work in physi- 
ology, where she learns how the different 
constituents of the meat are digested 
and how this digestibility is made 
greater or less by the kind of cooking 
process applied. 

In the cooking laboratory she takes 
up one after another the ordinary meth- 
ods of cooking meat where these princi- 
ples are applied in order to obtain the 
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best results for economy, digestibility and 
palatability. For example, one definite 
conclusion she arrives at is that a high 
degree of heat is inadvisable to use in 
the*cooking of meat except for searing 
the outside sufficiently to prevent the es- 
cape of the juices; because she has 
learned that under such a high degree 
of heat certain elements in the meat are 
changed in a manner that makes them 
insoluble in the stomach, and therefore 
lost material for purposes of nutrition. 
“Boiled mutton,” for instance, must 
not be boiled, except for a few minutes 
at the beginning of the process, to coat 
the outside with an impervious covering. 
This accomplished, the temperature of 
the water must be lowered, that slow 
cooking may be assured. Indeed, the 
value of slow cooking, especially for 
tough meats, is made perfectly evident. 

Here, too, comes in another point for 
study: namely, the comparative values 
of fuels and of different kinds of appa- 
ratus, and these are whole subjects of 
themselves. In this connection, too, the 
student studies cuts of meats of all 
kinds. This is done by means of charts 
and also by visits to meat packing 
houses, where a demonstration is given 
by skilled butchers, showing most eco- 
nomical methods of cutting. Moreover, 
cost is considered and economy empha- 
sized in showing how often the cheaper 
cuts may be utilized and made palatable. 


HIS LULLABY 


The utilization of left-overs is not for- 
gotten, and garnishing and attractive 
serving also receive their due share of at- 
tention. Not infrequently the student 


has opportunity. to test her theories and 


practical knowledge by teaching the sub- 
ject herself to a class of children. 

This is but one small topic of the 
many that are included in such a course, 
but the same general spirit and method 
prevails through all. One of the most 
interesting is the family dietary ; another 
is the cost of living and division of in- 
come, where the theories of economies 
and recent statistics are used and where 
the actual practice in families of varied 
incomes forms the basis of discussion; 
and not least important is the ever pres- 
ent problem of domestic service. The 
attempt is made to get at actual facts, 
to see what people are actually doing and 
to find out how practice may be im- 
proved by greater knowledge. 

All over the country schools of domes- 
tie science are springing up. Surely 
this shows that there is already an ad- 
vance guard of women eagerly reaching 
out for aid toward better living and 
the avoidance of economic waste. This 
eannot be achieved by casting away the 
practical methods of the past and pres- 
ent, but only by perfecting them. The 
thoughtful co-operation of the house- 
keeper with the student will surely 
hasten this day. 


His Lullaby 


By Robert Healey 


You cried in your sleep for your mamma dear, 


Baby, baby; 
I would 
Baby, baby; 


you could call her back to us here, 


All the lambs are asleep on the sod, 
And my own lambkin’s beginning to nod, 
And back of the starlight your mamma’s with God, 


Baby, baby, baby. 


Sleep has come to the birds with the dew, 


Baby, baby; 


Her eyes were as blue as the eyes of you, 


Baby, baby; 


Dreams for your slumbers come up from the deep, 
Tll hold as she held you till morning lights peep, 
And mamma in heaven will watch while we sleep, 


Baby, baby, baby. 
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Basis of Good Housekeeping’s Standard of Excellence for Food Products of Quality 


We must be satisfied 

material used 

roduct comes 

hment of the 

manufacturer in a pure, 

wholesome, natural condi- 

tion, free from decay or un- 
healthful deterioration. 
2 W sati 


that, in the processes 

preppsation or manufacture 

not ing 

tracte the food that 

will injuriously affect its 
thful 


rson. 
7 Even when thus satis- 

fed that the preparation leaves the factory in as perfect 
condition as can result from human nuity, scru- 
pulous care and a keen sense of responsibility, we may 
go still farther. 

5. The unbroken packages, as found in the grocery 
store or market, may be subjected to analysis by Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING’s chemist. But chemistry alone may 
not reveal all the facts. A preparation may be of ques- 
tionable character as a food, although its chemical anal- 
ysis indicates a normal or excessive quantity of food 
constituents. 

6. In such cases, our microscopist will examine into 
the mechanical condition of the product, to insure that 
it contains no harsh, gritty, metallic or stony substances 


that might injure the deli- 
cate membranes of the 
digestive . 

The physiological lab- 
oratory may investigate the 
digestive qualities and cog- 

e features of food prod- 
ucts which ¢ d 
termined only through its 

is et th 


8 Upon moot points, the 
opinions of other experts 
and may be se- 
cured. Yet doctors are 


9 Results of actual 
use of the preparation, as 
cooked for and served upon 
the tables of Goop HovusE- 
KEEPING’s editors and em- 
ployees, and consumed by 
and old of both sexes, 


10. 

of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 

that makes for the higher life of t 
rare judgment, level common sense, keen discrimina- 
tion, scientific knowledge, ractical ae 
fearlessness and perfect ncorruptibility that have so 
long characterized this m: ine, at once mads Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING’s Standard of Excellence for Pure 
Food Products recognized as a safe guide and an im- 
peratively needed one, among consumers, homes, hotels 
and caterers, not throughout America but 
also abroad. 


Our Annual Round-Up of Good Foods 


«« If it's good enough for G H, it’s good enough for me” 


It is now a year since the Goop Housr- 
KEEPING Standard of Excellence for food 
products was announced, and since our 
system of pure food assurance was inau- 
gurated. The products whose investiga- 
tion has been completed during this time, 
and which have secured a place upon our 
roll of honor up to and including our 
July ttumber (1906), are summarized 
below. 

During the ensuing year, this maga- 
zine’s inspection of foods will be still 
further improved and enlarged. Foods 
that prove to be up to the Goon Houssr- 
KEEPING standard of excellence will ap- 
pear in our Roll of Honor from month 
to month as the investigations are com- 


pleted. This department will continue 
to center attention upon foods that are 
all right, thus affording housewives and 
consumers the direct, positive and help- 
ful information they desire. 

We wish all consumers and producers 
of foods which they believe to be “all 
right,” would call the same to our atten- 
tion. The merits of such articles will 


‘be investigated, wholly at our expense, 


and if found worthy they will be listed 
in our Roll of Honor. And this entirely 
inrespective of advertising or extraneous 
considerations. 

SPICES 


Adams Kitchen Spice Bags. Adams 
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Spice Co, 626 Washington street, New 
York. 

Stickney & Poor’s Black and White 
Pepper. Stickney & Poor Spice Co, 
Boston, Mass. 

‘Slade’s Spices, especially Peppers. 
D. L. Slade & Co, Boston, Mass. 

S & P Mustards. Stickney & Poor, 
Boston. 

COFFEE AND TEA 

Barrington Hall, the steel cut coffee. 
Baker & Co, 212 Second street, No 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

King Chop Tea; Formosa, Oolong, 
English Breakfast, Ceylon Japan or Y 
Hyson. James Van Dyk Co, 307 Water 
street, New York 


MEAT PRODUCTS 


Beech-Nut Sliced Bacon, also Beech- 
Nut Sliced Beef. Beech-Nut Packing 
Co, Canajoharie, N Y. 

Sinclair Fidelity Meats and Lard. T. 
M. Sinclair & Co, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

The Ferris Trade Mark Hlams and 
Bacon. F, A. Ferris & Co, 262-272 Mott 
street, New York. 

Underwood’s Original Deviled Ham. 
Wm Underwood Co, 52 Fulton street, 


Boston, Mass. 
COCOA AND CHOCOLATES 


Baker’s Breakfast Cocoa. 
Baker Co, Ltd, Dorchester, Mass. 

Bensdorp Royal Duteh Cocoa. Ste- 
phen L. Bartlett, 68 India street, Boston, 
Mass, 

Lowney’s Chocolate Bonbons, and 
Lowney’s Cocoa. The Walter M. 
Lowney Co, 447 Commercial street, 
Boston, Mass 


Walter 


CONDENSED MILK 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk. Borden’s Condensed Milk Co, 108 
Hudson street, New York city. 
Highland Brand Evaporated Cream. 
—— Milk Condensing Co, Ilighland, 


FISH, CRABS, ETC 
Eiderdown Codfish. Shute 
chant, Gloucester, Mass. 
MeMenamin’s Deviled Crabs. 
Menamin & Co, Hampton, Va. 


INVALIDS’ AND INFANTS’ FOODS 


Eskay’s Albumenized Food for infants 
and invalids. Smith, Kline & French 
Co, Canal and Poplar streets, Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 
Malted Milk. 


& Mer- 
Me- 


Tlorlick’s 


Horlick’s 
Malted Milk Co, Racine, Wis. 


HOUSEKEEPING 


GELATINE 
Knox’s No 1 Sparkling Calf’s Head 
Knox, Johnstown, 


Gelatine. Chas B. 
BREAKFAST FOODS 
Malta Vita. Malta Vita Pure Food 
Co, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Mother’s Oats. The Great Western 
Cereal Co, Railway Exchange, Chicago, 


ll. 

Shredded Whole Wheat. The Natural 
Food Co, Niagara Falls, N Y. 

Pettijohn. The American Cereal Co, 
1600 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ll. 

Pillsbury’s Vitos. Pillsbury-Wash- 
burn Co, Ltd, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Grape Nuts. Postum Cereal Co, Ltd, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Cream of Wheat. Cream of Wheat 
Co, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Egg-O-See. Battle Creek Breakfast 
Food Co, Buffalo, N Y, and Quiney, IIl. 

Malt Breakfast Food. The Malted 
Cereals Co, Burlington, Vt. 

CONFECTIONS 

Randolph’s Golden Malowi Nut Dates; 
also Randolph’s Maple-Pecan Pralines; 
also Randolph’s Fresh Salted Almonds. 
Randolph Confection Co, St Louis, Mo. 

Lowney’s Chocolate Bonbons and 
Lowney’s Cocoa. The Walter M. 
Lowney Co, 447 Commercial street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Peter’s Swiss Milk Chocolate. Soci- 
ete Generale Suisse de Choclats, Vevey, 
Switzerland; Lamont, Corliss & Co, mfg 
agts, 78 ITudson street, New York. 

U-All-No After Dinner Mint Candy. 
Manufacturing Company of America, 
439 North 12th street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

PRESERVES 

Simon Pure Preserved Strawberries; 
also Erie York State Extra Red Pitted 
Cherries; also Our Favorite Red Rasp- 
_— Erie Preserving Co, Buffalo, 

Beechnut Conserves. Beechnut Pack- 
ing Co, Canajoharie, N Y 

Fleur de Lis Preserves, Medallion 
Jams and Jellies. Bishop & Co, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

CRACKERS 

Brownsville Water Crackers. .Chat- 

land & Lenhart, Brownsville, Pa. 


BEEF JELLY AND EXTRACTS 

Beef Jelly Mosquera. Parke, Davis & 
Co, Detroit Mich. 

Liebig’s Extract of Beef. Liebig Ex- 
tract of Meat Co, Ltd, 120 Hudson street, 
New York. Head office 4 Lloyd’s Av- 
enue, London, Eng. 
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OUR ROLL 


SOUPS 


Campbell’s Condensed Soup. Joseph 
Campbell Co, Camden, N J. 

Franco-American Soups. The Franco- 
American Food Company, Franklin 
street and Central avenue, Jersey City 


Hights, N J. 
GRAIN BEVERAGES 


Kneipp Malt Coffee. Kneipp Malt 
Food Co, Manitowoe, Wis. 

Postum Food Coffee. Postum Cereai 
Co, Ltd, Battle Creek, Mich. 

SAUCES, FLAVORINGS, ETC 

MclIlhenny’s Tabasco Sauce, FE. Me- 
Ilhenny’s Sons, New Iberia, La. 

Sovereign Lemon Extract. Union Pa- 
cific Tea Co, 79 Water street, New York. 

Heinz Tomato Ketchup. HH. J. Heinz 
Co, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Walker’s Red Hot Chille Con Carne, 
ditto Chicken Tamales, ditto Devil Chile 
— T. B. Walker Mfg Co, Austin, 


ex. 
Blue Label Tomato Ketchup. Curtice 
Bros Cc, Rochester, N Y. 
GRAPE JUICE 
Welch’s Grape Juice. The Welch 
Grape Juice Co, Westfield, N Y- 
FAT PRODUCTS 


Cottolene. The N. K. Fairbanks Co, 
143 Dearborn street, Chicago, II. 
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SUGAR 

Domino Sugar. Havemeyer & Elder, 
New York. 

FOOD TABLETS 

Horlick’s Malted Milk Tablets. Hor- 
lick’s Malted Milk Co, Racine, Wis. 

Junket Tablets. Chr Hansen’s Lab- 
oratory, Little Falls, N Y. 

MINCE MEATS 

None-Such Mince Meat. Merrill-Soule 

Co, Syracuse, N Y. 
OLIVE OIL 

Castle’s Cream Olive Oil. The W. A. 
Castle Co, Springfield, Mass. 

Creme de la Creme Olive Oil, MelIl- 
vaine Brand. Made by Victor A. Sar- 
tori at Leghorn, Italy, for MelIlvaine 
Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

BAKING POWDERS 

Royal Baking Powder. Royal Baking 
Powder Co, New York. 

Rumford Baking Powder. Rumford 
Chemical Works, Providence, R I. 

COCOANUT 

Dunham’s Original Shred Cecoanut, 
Dunham Mfg Co, 377 Pearl street, New 
York. 

MACARONI 

Woodcock Brand Macaroni. Wood- 
cock Macaroni Co, 26 North Washington 
street, Rochester, 


August Additions 


The Montclair Jam Kitchens, 11 
Label street, Montelair, N J. Of their 
forty-four varieties we have tested—pre- 
served red sour cherries, preserved huck- 
leberries, preserved strawberries, pre- 
served pineapple, green tomato pickle, 
Chili sauce. These are free from pre- 
servatives or artificial coloring, pure 
sugar only is used, and the juice of 
fruits. (This concern is an interesting 

‘instance of how a little home industry 
in making jams of the highest and best 
quality has developed into large propor- 
tions that bring this pure product 
within reach of all.) Montclair orange 
and grape fruit marmalade also proves 
to be most excellent, containing 36.4 per 
cent sucrose or pure cane sugar, no glu- 
cose, preservatives or coloring matter. 

Educators, Johnson Educator Food 
Store, 205 Tremont street, Boston. Hard 


to Roll of Honor 


crackers made of freshly milled cereals. 
One of the oldest of whole grain prepa- 
rations, Originally prepared for chil- 
dren only, they are now made in various 
styles, including fruit, oatmeal, barley, 
maize and nut biseuits, water and oys- 
ter crackers and wafers. 

Coca Cola, Coca Cola Co, Atlanta, Ga. 
Contains no coal tar coloring matter, no 
evidence of cocaine, indicating that that 
substanee has been extracted from the 
cocoa leaves used. The proportion of 
caffeine present is about one-fourth of 
one per cent, and on the basis of the 
glass of the beverage as drunk, is some- 
what less than half as much as is con- 
tained in a cup of strong coffee. 

Maple Grove Farm Lard, W. N. Car- 
penter Co, Amsterdam, N Y. From hog 
fat leaf and trimmings only. 
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Carefulness in Canneries 


This is the season at which the large 
fruit canneries of the country are very 
busy. The work starts with straw- 
berries, followed by currants, raspberries, 
blackberries and other small fruits, and 
only concludes in the fall when the sup- 
ply of large fruits is exhausted. While 
too many canning factories are still op- 
erated carelessly and in disregard of the 
laws of sanitary science, some idea of the 
perfect conditions under which the best 
establishments of the kind are conducted 
may be gained from this description, fur- 
nished by one of the inspectors for Goop 
HovuseEKEEPING’s Pure Food Assurance. 

The entire manufacturing depart- 
ments are kept in excellent condition by 
frequent overhauling and daily scrub- 
bings. Every precaution is taken to 
keep utensils strictly clean. Cans and 
bottles used as containers are thoroughly 
washed both by machine and hand. 
There are no odors except those from the 
fresh fruits, vegetables, spices, ete, in 
process of preparation. The water is 
from an irreproachable source, always 
clear and pure. 

Spices and other necessary ingredients 
are purchased in as near the natural form 


as it is possible to obtain them, so as to 
insure strictest purity and highest qual- 


ity. These spices, as well as quantities 
of all materials, are used according to 
an exact formula; there is no guess work, 

In the case of vegetables, seed of cer- 
tain varieties are especially grown by 
regular seed growers, the supply being 
contracted for by the cannery a year 
ahead, to furnish its growers the next 
spring. In the case of fruits, certain 
varieties are preferred because of qual- 
ity, and to encourage growers to produce 
the kinds and qualities wanted, the fac- 
tory contracts with them for a term 
of years and pays prices which average 
above the market. 

Neither fruits nor vegetables are ever 
purehased in the city market, but are 
brought direct from the field to the fac- 
tory in the most favorable condition of 
maturity, and with the least possible de- 
lay, and are disposed of as quickly as 
their nature makes necessary. Much of 
the work is done by hand, because, 
though more expensive, it is more accu- 
rate and in many cases more cleanly, and 
also because a positive check may thus 
be kept upon quality. In many cases 
machines cannot be used at all, as for 
paring peaches and pears. Every ef- 
fort is also made to have fruits and veg- 
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etables clean. Seas are washed 
before being hulled, and. tomatoes are 
washed in two waters after being 
steamed, subsequent to which no hand 
touches them. 


Insuring Good Meats 


Before any measure for the purpose 
was introduced, and when it seemed as 
though congress would adjourn without 
acting upon the inspection of meats and 
meat products, it seemed to us very wrong 
to have this whole matter left “in the 
air.” Some things were certainly bad 
in and about Packingtown, some things 
were perhaps exaggerated, and there was 
danger that every producer and preparer 
of meat for market would be involved 
(however unjustly) in the wholesale con- 
demnation. 

Quick to apply a positive remedy, in 
the place of negative agitation, Goop 
HouseKEEPING proposed to install and 
conduct in the packers’ works at Chicago 
a system of inspection and supervision 
which should absolutely insure that 
every pound of product therefrom should 
be pure, wholesome, sanitary, and in all 
respects up to the Goop HovusEeKEEPING 
standard of excellence for food products 
of quality. Our proposition called for 
unlimited authority to introduce such 
changes in methods and equipment as 
may be essential to insure such products 
and we said: “The services of our Pure 
Food Assurance must be so perfect that 
the more often and searchingly your 
works and methods are investigated by 
public health officials, the more they will 
find nothing left for them to do, and the 
greater will be the public’s confidence in 
your goods.” It was pointed out that 
the cost might be great, but that the 
profits would be still greater, not only in 
cash, but in the humanities and in self- 
satisfaction. 

Since the national government at last 
woke up to the situation and has under- 
taken this work, Goop HovusekEEpina is 
relieved from the gigantic enterprise. 
But in the absence of national effort, this . 
magazine was ready, willing and able to 
do the work so comprehensively and thor- 
oughly as to insure good meats and meat 
products to consumers in this country as 
well as abroad. All of which is further 
evidence of this magazine’s desire to be 
a positive force in behalf of good food, 
rather than a negative influence. We 
seek to promote a broad constructive 
policy in place of the narrow destructive 
method. 
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PURE FOOD 
What They Think of It 


One of the first women of Delaware, 
who does not write for publication, speaks 
of Our Great Constructive Policy, out- 
lined in the May number, as “most sen- 
sible as well as most unusual, full of 
truth and solid common sense. The large 
majority of recipes in the daily papers 
are impracticable, and apparently com- 
piled without a thought of the simplest 
rules of hygiene or economy of nutrition. 
It is true, as Mr Myrick states, that the 
food cost of right living is within reach 
of the poorest, saving not only on bills 
for foods, but also on druggists’ and doc- 
tors’ bills Goop Hovusekerptna is teach- 
ing mothers to start right with their 
children, wives to give their husbands the 
food adapted to their pursuits and to 
think before they market, and is leading 
all home makers to study the vital ques- 
tions of nourishing foods, attractive va- 
riety, economical buying and _ proper 
cooking.” 


Tn all possible instances I have called 
for brands of goods on your Roll of 
Honor, and have in several cases written 
to the manufacturers when such brands 
were not on the market in this vicinity, 
ealling their attention to the fact that 
your indorsement made the goods more 
desirable and that there would be a cer- 
tain demand if the supply were forth- 
coming. I feel that you are doing a great 
and good work, both in ealling the at- 
tention of your readers to the fact that 
discretion and thought are needed to se- 
lect proper food materials, and in fore- 
ing manufacturers to see that fraud in 
such products may no longer pass unde- 
tected. I hope you will continue your 
work long enough to give us at least one 
brand of all common food ingredients, 
on which we may depend. Marion Hod- 
skins Klein, Washington, D C. 


A large food manufacturing company 
writes: “We believe that G H has 
started a sentiment which is national in 
its scope, and is becoming better defined 
and better understood and insisted upon 
every day, not only by the great body of 
consumers, which in the case of foods 
means the entire public, but also by the 
great majority of producers and purvey- 
ors who undertake to supply this most 
necessary of commodities. It is the 
true interest of every manufacturer or 
dealer to give his unreserved support to 
the effort of driving frauds and impure 
or injurious foods from the markets, and 
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to that end, to aid in drawing a clear 
line between that which is honest and 
healthful and that which is deceptive or 
detrimental to health. Your constructive 
policy therefore deserves heartiest sup- 
port of all people. It will render true 
service as much to the producer who suf- 
fers by the comparison, as to him who 
benefits by it. 


There are three standard types of bak- 
ing powders. Each type differs from the 
others mainly in the material used to 
yield carbon dioxide, which is the leav- 
ening agent. One type employs cream 
of tartar and tartaric acid. Another type 
uses sodium bicarbonate, starch and 
phosphates. The third type employs, 
in addition to the two substances last 
named, basic aluminum sulphate, and is 
therefore an alum baking powder. When 
either of these three types is properly 
made and wisely used, the necessary 
leavening power is secured without evi- 
dent deleterious results upon the ordi- 
nary consumer. Each type has its pecu- 
liarities, relative to which there has been 
much controversy. 


Tue Worst “railroad” cookery— 
where is it to be found? This magazine 
offers a prize of $20 in cash to the person 
who shall furnish testimony or evidence 
leading to the discovery of the restau- 
rant, lunch counter or eating house, in 
a depot or adjoining, whose cookery is 
the most indigestible and unattractive 
and whose appointments are the most un- 
tidy or unclean. Representatives of the 
magazine will investigate the places 
mentioned in the letters received in re- 
sponse to this call, prize winners not 
taking the responsibility of the final 
decision. Another prize, $20, is offered 
for the discovery of the best railroad eat- 
ing place. Both prizes will not be 
awarded to one person. The contest 
closes August 20. Full particulars of 
this contest appeared in the June issue. 


One of the most interesting features 
of the St Regis hotel in New York, the 
most magnificent hostelry in the world, 


is its apparatus for straining and purify-. 


ing the air for its guests. The need of 
such service in a great city is demon- 
strated by the fact that barrels of impur- 
ities accumulate each day in_ the 
apparatus. Equally beneficial is the 
suction system of sweeping and clean- 
ing, which is now part of the perma- 
nent equipment of new buildings. 
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One Mistress and Maid 


By Isabel Gordon Curtis 


HE Women’s Monday 
4 Morning club tried an 
experiment last winter 
with such excellent re- 
sults, that next season 
less time is to be squan- 
dered on a study of the 
ancients and more given to the consid- 
eration of a modern home. An after- 
noon once a month was devoted to a 
study of the servant girl question. Cer- 
tain rules were enforced; one paper was 
to be read and discussed at a meeting, 
but old, useless, timeworn theories were 
not to be rethreshed. Each paper must 
be thoughtful, fresh, helpful, and if pos- 
sible, deal with a real, personal expe- 
rience. At the end of the season, votes 
were cast for the paper which had ex- 
cited the most comment, suggested new 
thoughts, and proved the most helpful 
and to its author was awarded a grate- 
ful testimonial from the club members. 

When votes were counted, a large ma- 
jority had been won by Mrs Newfane 
for a paper that dealt with “What we 
ean do for the future of the girls who 
work for us.” It was a talk which first 
had startled some conservative house- 
wives, then awakened them to the reali- 
zation of a work they had never before 
considered. But—having obtained the 
privilege of reproducing Mrs Newfane’s 
talk—it may speak for itself to the 
readers of Goop Hovusekeepine, both 
old and young. 

“Ladies,” she began, “fortunately our 
chairman desired experiences to be per- 
sonal—such a rule will relieve me of 
accusations of egotism—for frequently 
I must bring an ‘I’ into the story. 
When I married and became a _house- 
keeper, I was confronted with the new 
problem of engaging help and making 
the best of such a maid as could be ob- 
tained at moderate wages. Although 
the role of mistress was new to me, it 
was one I entered upon with an abun- 
dance of theories. In girlhood, when I 
was starting for myself in an independ- 
ent career, I spent several years as a 
nursery governess. Such a position is 
so narrowly divided from servitude that 

saw—even occasionally felt—myself, 
the loneliness, and menial degradation 
awarded to the girl who for a livelihood 
turns to the work a housewife herself 


finds too unpleasant or hard to under- 
take. It ought to be different. To no 
profession has a woman to give more 
strength, unwearying fidelity and pa- 
tience than in doing housework—that 


is, if she puts her heart, energies and 


good will into it as one ought to do with 
any. lifework. 

“During the years when I earned my 
own living, I saw at close range so much 
that aids in making domestic service 
a problem that I decided, should I ever 
have a home of my own, I would try to 
give a maid something more than wages 
in return for faithful services. Per- 
haps you ask what I saw! Not unkind- 
ness, exactly, but such wanton thought- 
lessness as would take the soul out of 
any service. I have seen girls come into 
domestic service with heart and ambi- 
tion, and in a year or two they were 
machines doing their duties with the 
hands alone, the heart crushed out of 
them. I ask it of you housewives here. 
Could one of you go into a stranger’s 
house, a home in which you had no part, 
no share in its interests or joys, and be- 
come a machine, to wash and iron, 
sweep, scrub, dust, cook and wash dishes 
from Monday till Monday? We who at 
intervals do such labor for the ones we 
love find it uninteresting, nerve and 
muscle-wearing toil. Even the comfort 
and happiness of those we hold dear is 
not sufficient recompense for the labor. 
Try to put yourself in the place of a 
girl who fulfills this labor to the best 
of her ability, -for a small weekly wage. 
Tf you consider it, and put yourself in 
the maid’s place, you will feel, as I 
did, that there is something owing be- 
sides money. I have had women tell me 
it is something which cannot be given 
without losing one’s dignity, without 
breeding a familiarity which is impossi- 
ble. I have not found it so. During 
fifteen years, I have had in my service 
six girls who have been a comfort and 
help such as no mere servant can be. 
I have never paid wages higher than my 
neighbors have done, and our home is 
so small that a maid has to be content 
with humble accommodations, but I 
have given, what every mistress does 
not bestow—frequently does not believe 
in—a certain friendliness, cordial sym- 
pathy, an interest in the inner life of 
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a girl whose flesh and blood, whose heart, 
ambitions and loves are not so different 
from my own—except that mine may 
have been aided by education and con- 
tact with educated people. 

“One plan I have carried out for years 
has aided me largely in making the best 
of each maid who comes into my house- 
hold. Once a month I give her an after- 
noon of companionship, not in the du- 
ties of the house, but in some little trip 
or recreation she chooses by herself. 
Sometimes I accompany her to a mat- 
inee, while on pleasant summer days 
we go picnicking in the woods or to 
some shore resort. There have been 
afternoons spent in museums and art 
galleries—when I have been really as- 
tonished at what a glimpse of things 
rare and beautiful means to such a girl. 
If you will try it, making yourself a key 
to the mysteries of such an exhibit, you 
will really find a great deal of pleasure 
in it. Hundreds of women go out of 
their way to do such work from a set- 
tlement standpoint, but it never occurs 
to them to give such a pleasure to a girl 
working in their own kitchens. It is 
not alone the pleasure given that is 
appreciated, it is the companionship and 
kindly interest I find most valued, The 
holiday I give is not the weekly Thurs- 
day off, it is some other convenient day, 
and—you will find as I do—that the 
work has all been satisfactorily com- 
pleted before the vacation occurs. 

“One day recently my girl came to 
ask, instead of going to the theater as 
we had planned, if I would accept an 
invitation to luncheon with her cousin 
who had recently married and gone to 
housekeeping. I was asked to bring my 
needlework and spend the afternoon. I 
accepted the invitation with pleasure, 
for if there is one thing I am glad to 
do, it is to make the acquaintance of my 
girl’s friends, indeed, it is a duty! We 
scrutinize our daughter’s friends, why 
not those of the girl in our kitchen, who 
may be motherless, or so far from home 
that she has no kindly hand to guide 
or counsel. I donned a pretty gown for 
the occasion, then Jessie and I rode out 
into the suburbs to one of those pleasant 
streets which are beginning to invade 
the country. We stopped at a pleasant 
little cottage. Its scrap of a lawn was 
brightened by flowerbeds and clumps of 
shrubs, vines clambered about the piazza, 
and a wide-spreading, gnarled, apple tree 
beside the house told of how an old or- 
chard had been transformed into build- 
ing lots. The door was opened by such 


a charming little housekeeper! She 
was pretty. as the proverbial picture. 
She wore a simple, white linen gown and 
a crisp, muslin apron. She ushered us 
upstairs to a green and white chamber, 
then down to the pretty living room. A 
few minutes later the husband arrived 
and luncheon was announced. I recog-. 
nized the young man as a. clerk from 
the store where I had bought carpets. 
He gave me a cordial welcome, he could 
not conceal his pride in the pretty wife 
and their cozy home. I wish a word 
picture could do half the justice that de- 
licious luncheon deserves. 

“The polished table was set with deli- 
cate hemstitched doilies, in the center 
stood a bowlful of fragrant mignonette. 
The silver we used was solid, and [ 
never ate from dishes prettier than those 
simple ones of green and white. The 
glasses were as delicate as soap bubbles, 
and the napkins were immaculately 
laundered. Here is the menu served by 
the dainty hostess: a fruit salad in 
orange cups, chicken bouillon, delieate 
Frenched chops, green peas and potato 
croquettes, a salad of lettuce and cucum- 
bers with hot cheese sandwiches, then a 
peach mousse with sponge cake and— 
such coffee! It was clear as sherry, just 
the last perfect touch to a perfect meal. 
Our hostess waited on the table so deftly 
and daintily that I scarcely knew she 
had left us when she was in her seat 
again. While Jessie and she washed the 
dishes I was ushered to a comfortable 
hammock on the shadowed piazza. 

“That afternoon while we sewed and 
chatted, I learned many things; but 
chief among them the influence for good 
any woman may wield over the future 
of the girl who works in her home. The 
pretty little housewife acknowledged 
smilingly that she had gone out to sery- 
ice when she was fifteen. She had tried 
working in a mill; ‘but,’ she explained, 
‘I did not like the company I was thrown 
among. I did not know how to do house- 
work, but my mistress was kindness it- 
self. She had once been a_ wealthy 
woman, who kept a houseful of servants, 
but when I went to live with her, they 
had lost nearly all their money and their 
home was simple, poor in comparison to 
what she had been accustomed. But the 
refinement stayed in it and every task 
she taught me how to do was done in the 
nicest way possible. I learned from her 
how to cook—there was nothing in house- 
work she did not know about—and I 
loved to work for her. When I could 
do things as she wished them done, her 
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gracious smile and her kindly “Thank 
- you,” was a reward worth earning. 

had left school long before I wished to, 
and there were many things I had not 
learned. She guided my reading as well 
as teaching me how to sew and make my 
own clothes. 1 spent eight years under 
her roof. If John had not wanted me,’ 
—she blushed prettily—I would have 
been there still. Few mothers are so 
kind to their daughters as she was to 
me. When John came courting me, I 
told her about it, and she wanted to 
know him. She said he would make me 
a good husband and there was always 
such a genial welcome for him; very dif- 
ferent from the way some mistresses 
treat a girl’s sweetheart! We waited 
four years before we were married. John 
wished to own a little home, but all those 
four years I was planning for it, and 
she was helping me. I had saved a lit- 
tle money. She directed me how to 
spend it. I bought my linen and put 
the nicest handwork upon it. Every- 
thing was plain but good. She went 
shopping with me when I bought my 
clothes. John was glad indeed to have 
her help me choose our furniture and 
dishes and everything that was wanted 
for our home. She knew where to buy 
and what to buy, and she studied what 


we could do without at first, getting 
things bit by bit as we could afford them. 
“IT have given you a glimpse of the 


dainty little wife. I wish I could give 
you a picture of the pretty home. There 
was nowhere a jarring note in its har- 
mony. Picture pillows were a-missing, so 
were department store pictures or bric-a- 
brac, coarse lace curtains, gaudy rugs 
and plush furniture. You could feel the 
thought and eare and loving labor which 
had been put into the furnishings of the 
little house. In the dainty green and 
white spare chamber there were rag rugs, 
hemstiteched towels, bureau covers and 
pillow slips; to the girlish hands of the 
bride every stitch had been a labor of 
love. The snowwhite kitchen actually 
shone with cleanliness. On its white- 
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shelved pantry gleamed white pots and 
pans, inside cupboard doors stood a 
sightly array of groceries in neatly la- 

led jars; everything was immaculately 
neat. 

“Not the least interesting part of my 
visit was a glance I had into the account 
book of the little housewife. She went. 
down town every morning to do her own 
marketing, as she had done for her mis- 
tress during years of service. She knew 
where and how to buy. I was surprised 
to learn how well a young couple could 
live on a small salary. The food for 
their everyday menus was plain but ex- 
cellently cooked, and—think of it— 
served as delicately as it had been upon 
the table of her mistress. The young 
couple are saving a little money each 
week and they take such pride and pleas- 
ure in it as makes labor and economy a 
delight. Besides I noticed educating in- 
fluences in the quiet home: the good, 
daily newspaper we all read, one of our 
best American magazines, a shelf filled 
with well-chosen bocks as well as vol- 
umes from the city library such as you 
would never dream of finding in such a 
home. This is the present; look ahead at 
the future of such a household! Only 
a few years hence you will see the young 
couple taking a place among our useful, 
respected citizens. Their children, care- 
fully reared and excellently educated, 
may be among the forces of the coming: 
generation. It is as it ought to be, truly, 
typically American. 

“Back of the peaceful, well-ordered 
home we trace the hand of one woman. 
She is a woman we all know and honor 
for many good works. She is so true to 
her ideals, so gentle, helpful and wom- 
anly that her influence is felt by every- 
one with whom she comes. in contact. 
You and I have heard of splendid things 
she has done, but in my memory will 
constantly live the thought of such un- 
told, gracious deeds as this! the uplift- 
ing toward better things of one humble 
servitor in her kitchen. None of us are 
too fine to learn a lesson from her!” 
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Again the “Bottle Baby” 


By Professor Augustus Grote Pohlman, 


Department of Anatomy, Indiana University 


DESIRE to enter a pro- 
test to certain passages 
contained in the article 
entitled “The Bottle 
Baby,” in the March issue 
of this magazine. M. C. 
D. argues that Nature is 
doing away with the function of the 
breast in man. Nature governs all living 
things and she does not do one thing for 
one animal and another thing for an- 
other. All wild animals are able to 
suckle their young on the basis of natural 
selection. In regard to this, I take the 
liberty of quoting from Dr George M. 
Gould’s editorial in the American Medi- 
cine for July 22, 1905, on this subject: 

“In former ages these babies perished 
(those that could not be nursed), and 
the race depended on good nursing 
mothers for its continuance. A woman 
might have possessed other traits of the 
greatest value to society, traits which 
heredity might have transmitted, but if 
lactation was deficient, these desirable 
lines died out, and civilization itself suf- 
fered a loss. It is then not an unmixed 
evil that such types are preserved, but 
a distinct gain to the world. Since the 
partial or complete failure of lactation, 
like every other variation, is likely to 
be hereditary, it is evident that the pro- 
portion of these types should be con- 
stantly increasing as medical science be- 
comes more and more able to raise in- 
fants on artificial food. The preservation 
of the race and its continuance are thus 
being taken away from the women whose 
essential qualification is the purely an- 
imal one of supplying infant food, and is 
becoming the privilege of types possess- 
ing the intellectual ability to raise their 
families in spite of physical deficiences 
which were once fatal.” 

This then represents the opinion of a 
high authority in medicine on the sub- 
ject, and on casual reading would seem 
to support what is objected to. However 
this is not Nature that is doing the work 
of survival, but the physician. Let me 
interpret for you the evolutionary as- 
pect of faulty lactation. 

The mammary gland or breast is the 
characteristic of the highest family of 
animals and is, properly speaking, the 
last sex organ to be acquired. Failure 


of the gland to functionate after the 
birth of the child is an expression of its 
degeneration. It is a fact that things 
last acquired are first lost, and if the 
laws of natural selection are interfered 
with long enough, Nature will step in 
and act in a way that cannot be combated 
—the individual will be sterile. On 
evolutionary grounds, therefore, we are 
witnessing the first symptom in suppres- 
sion of Nature’s second law, the perpet- 
uation of species. Survival+of the 
babies borne of faultily developed moth- 
ers is for this reason directly opposed to 
Nature and her mandates, and will ulti- 
mately result in the unsexing of the 
unfit. 

I am not a practicing physician, and 
assure the reader that the medical pro- 
fession needs no defense, but I do not 
believe and will not believe that the rea- 
sons given by M. C. D. for the doctor 
favoring the direct nursing—that “the 
doctor does the worrying”—obtain. 
The average man, let alone the doctor, 
will stop nothing to save a life and ef- 
forts will be redoubled if possible when 
the life of a helpless baby is in the bal- 
ance. The item of convenience in the 
feeding of a baby will never enter the 
head of any physician—or even a char- 
latan for that matter. My confidence in 
man is not shaken in the least. 

I do not believe that any normal 
mother will countenance the proposal of 
a choice between “nursing” and “bot- 
tling.” The women M. C. D. has met 


are distinctly not normal and need , 


educating. I consider personally that 
open advice to women to consider a 
choice is nothing short of criminal. 
“Every newborn baby now has as perfect 
a right to live as any older person, and 
society guarantees this right.” (Gould.) 

“Cow’s milk can now be so modified 
as to be better suited to an infant, in a 
few cases, than the milk a feeble mother 
supplies, yet we are so far from being 
able to imitate human milk exactly, that 
the infant that has proper breast nour- 
ishment for a few months stands a far 
greater chance of survival than one that 
receives it for a few weeks only, and 
the babies raised on bottles from birth 
suffer a dreadful mortality, even with 
the greatest care.” (Gould.) In the baby 
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we have an unconscious offender (?). 
We would excuse the inconvenience and 
even damage to life caused by an insane 
person on the ground that he is not re- 
sponsible, and yet we would recommend 
“experimentation” on the helpless baby 
—hinder his chances of living—because 
it will inconvenience the mother and she 
will have to be at home at least every 
two or three hours. The idea is prepos- 
terous. 

There would seem to bea popular idea 
that it is impossible to regulate the 
amount of nourishment taken by the 
baby at the breast. As a general rule 
babies that are too fat are a result of 
improper secretion of milk, vanity in the 
mother to make it extra fat, or ignorance 
of the rules of nursing. Babies that are 
“too fat” are usually babies that are 
nursed too often. The fact that a 
mother took pride in force-feeding her 
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baby and delighted in its fatness, merely 
shows how much value is to be placed 
on her opinion concerning the bottle 
baby. 

I can assure M. C. D. that if she is 
seeking to solve the inconvenience of 
the bearing of children or the rearing. of 
them, she had better advise those “who 
haven’t the time” or who do ‘not have 
enough maternal instinct and interest to 
care for the future babies, to remain 
single. They will regret it, as many 
women have done before them—too late, 
and the poor helpless little baby will be 
spared the terrible struggles for life. 
Remember, please, that you only hear of 
the cases of bottle-fed babies that sur- 
vived. A mother who will not nurse her 
infant when she has an adequate supply 
of the proper nourishment, to my mind, 
is criminally neglectful, and morally ir- 
responsible. 


The Weaker Sex 


By Nixon Waterman 


“The weaker sex,” they call them, but a 
mortal couldn’t make, 

In speaking of the womenfolks, a more 
profound mistake. 

Those precious parcels made of smiles, 
of ribbons, tears and lace, 

Have clearly proved themselves to be 
the “Samsons” of the race. 


. Do you suppose that any MAN could 
keep me half the night 

In some beshadowed hammock where 
mosquitoes fiercely bite, 

And who, it mattered not how long he 
might prefer to stay, 

Could press my hand so lightly I could 
never get away ¢ 


And where’s the giant with the strength 
to make me walk and walk 

About the park and babble forth the soft- 
est kind of talk, 

And buy ice cream and -lemonade and 
popeorn bars and such 

And then declare I had enjoyed the 
evening very much? 


I know a tender, “clinging vine” who, 
by her winsome smiles, 

Has made me, lazy as I am, walk several 
hundred miles. 

T’ve stood outdoors on winter nights 
and waited for her when 

T’d not have waited half so long for 
fifteen dozen men. 


The women are the ones who rule this 
planet first and last; 

They bind us in their mystie chains and 
hold us good and fast. 

But, though we men are shackled slaves, 
we mutually agree 

We'll never do a single thing to make 
them set us free. 
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A mantel of white wood and white tile, simple 
and beautiful 


EOPLE are at last awake to 
the fact that the natural 
grain in wood is too beau- 
tiful to be obliterated by 
painting it over, and odd 
staining effects have be- 
come very much the fad. 
Many of us have original ideas about 
the staining of woodwork and furniture, 
but when we come to apply them we 
find our practical knowledge rather 
vague, and are unable to direct the 
painter so as to make him understand 
what it is we are trying to produce. 
Or, if we are to do our own work, we 
do not quite know what materials to 
esk for, or how to go about the matter. 
For the benefit of persons who, as I my- 
self have been, are struggling through 
bitter experiences trying to get the re- 


The Staining of Wood 


By Annie H. Spicer 


sults they are aiming for, I will try to 
put the fruits of my own experience into 


words. 


In the first place, a stain is a very 
thin paift and contains no varnish or 
filler. Many of the so-called stains sold 
in the stores seem to contain varnish of 
some sort, and do not sink into the 
wood sufficiently to bring out the beau- 
tiful grain. A stain may be made ly 
taking the desired shade of paint and 
thinning it out with turpentine till it 
will work into the wood almost as freely 
as clear turpentine. 

Stain can be used only on new wood. 
Old wood which has been varnished or 
painted has its grain filled up, and is 
no longer porous. Stain is therefore an 
especially valuable method of treating 
wood to people building new houses 
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where they have unfinished 
surfaces to deal with. 

Take, for example, a floor. 
After putting one good coat 
of stain over the floor, work- 
ing it well into the wood, I 
take a cloth dipped into the 
stain and rub the stain into 
the wood. This makes the 
grain take all the color it 
will hold and leaves no super- 
fluous color on top to wear 
off with the tramping of feet. 
When the stain has dried 
thoroughly, a thin coat of 
shellac is next in order. This 
dries very quickly, and if a 
varnished floor is desired, a 
thick coat of some reliable 
varnish may be put on. A 
varnished floor has _ this 
merit, that it may be washed 
up with clear, cold water, and 
can be kept immaculately 
clean. This method is par- 
ticularly desirable for bed- 
rooms. If a waxed finish is 


An excellent mantel of cobblestones, 
with shelf of redwood. One stone 
at the base is large enough for 
a seat 


desired, this may be used on 
top of the shellac coat, in- 
stead of the varnish, and is 
a very satisfactory method. 

This way of treatment ap- 
plies not only to floors but 
to: woodwork and furniture 
as well. The idea of unus- 
ual, individual house fur- 
nishing is very prevalent 
now, and a room where the 
woodwork and furniture are 
stained forest-green, old-blue, 
or silver-gray is a real pleas- 
ure and rest to the eyes, after 
the more common ways of 
decorating. Not only are 
these effects pretty, but they 
are very inexpensive. 

While oak is perhaps pref- 
erable to other woods on ac- 
count of its hardness, some 
of the softer woods have a 
A landscape is painted in the panel handsomer grain. Cypress, 

over the shelf Georgia pine, birch and 
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whitewood all stain beautifully and by 
ordering inexpensive furniture from the 
factory, unfinished, and having it stained 
by some “handy man about the house,” 
you have something individual and 
unique. If the furniture you order has 
cheap carved trimmings, ask thé-dealer 
to have them left off your purchase. 
They are on'y glued-on shams at most, 
and the plainer, more severe Jines are 
better. Also select furniture with the 
“hardware” (that is, knots, handles, etc) 
of the most simple pattern procurable. 

Take, for example, a bedroom where 
the woodwork has been stained a soft 
gray, the color of old shingles. The 
woodwork may be of oak, or whitéwood, 
with the stain well rubbed in, then a 
thin shellac coat, and a varnish or wax 
finish. Buy for this room a dresser and 
chiffonier and a couple of chairs, in 
oak or maple, un- 
finished, and stain 
them to match the 
woodwork. Can 
you not picture 
this room, with a 
trellis paper—the 
trellis gray, with 
pink roses clamber- 
ing over it, the 
ceiling a pale pink 
and deeper pink 
curtains at the 
windows? With 
this a floor of 
either a very deep 
gray, or a_ rich 
green stain, and a 
couple of rag rugs 
on the floor, woven 
in pink and gray 
and white? Does 
it not immediately 
suggest a pretty, 
dainty girl of six- 
teen ? 

TIT have seen a 
dining room in a 
country house 
where the wood- 
work was done a 
soft, dull green, 
and table, chairs - 
and sideboard 
were stained to 
match, With a few 
plants in the win- 
dows and a glint 
of green from out 
of doors the effect 
was _ indescribably 
pretty. This room 
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had its rough plaster walls stained a 
lighter tone of the same color as the 
woodwork, and, by the way, this same 
thin stain is the thing to use on rough 
plastered walls. Walls done in this way 
look as though covered by a soft ooze 
leather. 

In conclusion, let me urge upon the 
person experimenting with staining for 
the first time, that she try her stain on a 
piece of wood of similar grain and tex- 
ture to that she is going to decorate, be- 
cause different kinds of wood take the 
same color differently. If after the first 
coat of stain goes on (in the case of un- 
finished furniture) the surface seems 
rough and gritty, a piece of very fine 
sandpaper stretched over a block of wood 
must be employed to rub these inequal- 
ities away, and a second coat of stain 
may be necessary before the shellac goes 
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A good example of ‘‘Art Nouveau"’ mantel. White enameled wood and 
old blue tiles 


on. In ease of anything where the color 
is delicate the white shellac must be 
used, as yellow shellac changes the color. 
I have seen a lovely old blue floor quite 
spoiled because a stupid painter did not 
obey orders and used yellow shellac on 
it instead of the white. 

Experiment will teach much better 
than mere words, and I feel quite sure 
that the woman who tries for herself 
these odd and unusual colors for wood 
will find the work fascinating to do, and 
the results far more than repaying her 
efforts. Forest green stain on Georgia 
pine is excellent, the reddish grain show- 
ing through with good effect. A rich to- 


bacco brown on oak or cypress is effective. 
To one who has only seen the cheaper 
woods masquerading under a tawdry 
imitation of the more expensive varie- 
ties, the beauty of grain and texture 
which this procedure brings to light is 
a positive revelation. 
Thanks to the enterprise of manufac- 
turers, the experimenter of today finds 
ready to her hand a large number of re- 
liable prepared stains in a variety of 
colorings and effects. By means of the 
simple manipulation described in the 
foregoing, she is thereby enabled to pro- 
duce most unique and individual results 
with a minimum of time and effort. 
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Peeled bamboo shoots ready for cooking 


Bamboo and Its Practical Uses 


By Florence Peltier 


Ss N the bamboo plant there 

4 is the unusual combina- 

tion of usefulness, to the 

point of necessity in 

the orient, and beauty of 

the highest standard. 

Therefore, this plant ap- 

peals to utilitarian, craftsman, gardener, 
and artist. 


It is only of late that the western 
world has begun to appreciate the possi- 
bilities in bamboo for manufacturing 
purposes, interior decoration, and park 


adornment. In France and England 
bamboo has been successfully raised for 
perhaps forty years, and in the United 
States recognition of its value in land- 
scape gardening is due to Californians, 
especially to Dr Tevis of San Francisco 
and Dr France heschi of Santa Barbara. 
Not only is bamboo growing in Califor- 
nia, where ther re is even a small grove 
of it, but it is being used to a consider- 
able extent in the parks in Oregon, 
Texas, the gulf states, and as far north 
as the city of Washington. 

In Europe and North America the 
climate is such that it is impracticable 
to raise bamboo with the object of pre- 
paring the eculms—stems—for the mar- 
ket; for, unlike those grown in the ori- 
ent, they do not become pliable after 
they are cured. Thus, they crack when 
endeavor is made to bend them to con- 
form with designs. Besides, bamboo 
grows so riotously in these eastern 
countries that it will always cost less to 
buy the imported article than the home 
product. There are wholesale houses in 
our large cities where one can purchase, 


for from two to five cents a foot, im-_ 


ported bamboo culms, of from one-half 
to two or more inches in diameter, in 
the natural tints or stained; or the 
culms may be ordered through any shop 
where bamboo furniture is sold. 

There are many species of bamboo, 
the different sorts varying much in size. 
Some attain a hight of one hundred 
feet, with culms from eight to twelve 
inches in diameter, while others grow 
but six inches or a foot in hight. The 
leaves yary with the size of the plant, 
some being but an inch long and a half 
inch broad, while others are so large that 
they are used in fish markets in place 
of wrapping paper. Some sorts of bam- 
boo will thrive where the temperature 
reaches so low as six degrees Fahren- 
heit; but the greater number of them 
perish except in tropical climates. There 
are several of the hardier sorts that do 
not drop therr foliage in winter, and, 
when the snow is heaped fluffily upon the 
slender bright green leaves, an enchant- 
ing picture is formed. 

Although bamboo is wood producing 
it is not a tree, but a grass, hollow, ex- 
cept in two or three species, and jointed. 
And a very valuable wood producer it 
is, for the culms are ready to use shortly 
after being cut down, as they are easily 
and quickly cured. 

Tn the orient large bamboo culms are 
used for beams in houses. Indeed, whole 
houses are made of bamboo, a substan- 
tial house of this sort costing not over 
twenty-five dollars. The owner of this 
dwelling is quite likely to sit in a bam- 
boo chair upon his bamboo veranda that 
is thatched with bamboo leaves, smoking 
a bamboo pipe, and resting his bamboo- 
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shod feet upon a bamboo mat. He may 
be gazing out on the beautiful bamboo 
shrubbery that ornaments his garden, or 
he may be admiring his cattle near by 
that are enjoying their fodder of bam- 
boo leaves. Or, perchance, he is eating 
creamed bamboo shoots served in a bam- 
boo dish upon a bamboo table. If a 
native of India, his beverage is very 
likely to be a sort of beer made from 
bamboo seeds—these seeds, by the way, 
have saved thousands of lives during 
Indian famines—and the fruit he enjoys 
most may be a pear that grows on one 
sort of bamboo, or berries from another 
sort. Then, if he is ill, the bamboo, 
through a secretion found in its joints, 
supplies him with an excellent medicine. 

Not only houses, furniture, food, 
drink and medicine are made from bam- 
boo, but fences, bridges, rigging of ships, 
and even sails. Indeed, it has been said 
of this remarkable plant 


to match the color of the bulls’ eyes. 
Such treatment of a window would be a 
little out of the beaten track, and so 
simple an affair could easily be con- 
structed by anyone. There is yet wide 
scope for the craftsman for original and 
artistic creations in bamboo. 

Of bamboo vases we have almost none 
at all, though the Japanese have many 
varieties. They make an effective vase 
of a simple section of bamboo, the bot- 
tom cut from just below the joint—the 
wood of the bamboo is solid all the way 
through at the joints—the top cut from 
just below or directly above the next 
joint, according as to whether the open- 
ing is desired through the top or the 
side. Besides this simple sort of vase, 
there are elaborately carved ones, shaped 
like lanterns, bells, tops, Chinese gate- 
ways, and so on. There are hooked bam- 


that to the people of Asia it 
is “of supreme value... . 
There. is not a necessity, a 
luxury, or a_ pleasure of 
daily life to which it does 
not minister.” 

Here in the United States 
it would be to our advantage 
if we would make more use 
of bamboo than we do, both 
for conveniences and _ for 
beautifying our homes. 
From the cured culms moy 
be made newspaper, maga- 
gine and music racks, 
screens, grilles, archways; 
also hattrees, chairs, tables, 
divans, in fact, all sorts of 
furniture. Split bamboo in 
geometrical designs over 
either paper, plain-tinted 
walls, straw matting or tea- 
chest covering, makes an ar- 
tistie frieze or dado. An al- 
cove, small hall, or vestibule 
may thus be rendered very 
attractive. 

An exceedingly simple em- 
ployment of bamboo would 
be to fill in the top of the 
upper sash of a window, for 
about a foot down, with a 
lattice work made of slender 
bamboo culms, inserting in 
some of the spaces stained 
glass “bulls’ eyes.” Below 


this lattice there should be 


a bamboo curtain rod for Full grown bamboo and partly grown bamboo, the latter 


raw silk curtains of a tint 


showing the sheaths covering the culm 


until it is nearly full grown 
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boo vases—and of these we have none at 
all—that. hang from an artistic bamboo 
peg driven into the wall. 

But bamboo can also be made into 
thousands of strictly useful articles, 
such as frames for bicycles, whip han- 
dles, alpenstocks, umbrella sticks, egg 
cups, shoehorns, paper cutters. Indeed 
all of these and many other things have 
been manufactured in France out of 
bamboo that was grown there. 

A writer informs us that in Shanghai 
there is an organ with pipes made of 
bamboo, and that. they produce a sweet- 
ness of tone superior to that made by 
pipes composed of any other material. 
Long ago the Malays discevered that by 
boring holes of different sizes in the 
living bamboo culms, the breeze would 
sweep through and be turned into ex- 
quisite musie tones. Thus, in the Malay 
Islands bamboo groves are not only en- 
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chanting to look at, but often delightful 
to listen to. 

There are books that contain direc- 
tions for making bamboo furniture, with 
many illustrated designs. This furni- 
ture may be bought readymade of course, 
and it is not only exceedingly reasona- 
ble in price, but often far more appro- 
priate than the conventional heavy wood 
furniture. Combined with dainty cre- 
tonne, muslin, or raw silk, bamboo gives 
delightful effects that are especially 
pleasing in suburban or country homes, 
and far preferable in city houses to 
stuffy hangings, cheap oak, and imita- 
tion mahogany and cherry. One good 
feature of bamboo furniture is that only 
an occasional wiping over with warm, 
salted water is needful to keep it as 
fresh as when first purchased. 

Although the cured culms are more 
satisfactory when imported from the ori- 

ent than those we might 


raise ourselves, we can bet- 
ter grow than import bamboo 
intended for ornamental 
shrubs; for a large percent- 
age of the imported shrubs 
perish on the way over. 
There is a steady and in- 
creasing demand for bamboo 
landscape gardens; and it is 
for gardens, parks and 
lawns as well as for house 
plants; and, surely, to the 
women of this country here 
is open a lucrative and pleas- 
ant employment. Those liv- 
ing in the south and south- 
west can easily raise out of 
doors the ornamental bam- 
boo shrubs demanded by the 
landseape gardener; and it is 
probable that the. tiny bam- 
boos adapted for house 
plants may be grown under 
glass in any part of the 
country. 

Mr Mitford, who has writ- 
ten so much about bamboo, 
explains in detail the vari- 
ous processes for propaga- 
ting it. He mentions four 
methods: By seed; by divi- 
sion; by cuttings; by cut- 
tings of the rhizomes. 

The bamboo’s time of 
growth fs in April and May, 
when the utmost care must 
be taken of it, its entire 


Showing how the shoot comes up = jarge in diameter as 


the culm ever 


beauty depending upon the 
progress at this period. 
Bamboo grows with great 
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rapidity. One sees a tiny point push- 
ing just above the earth. In a single 
night this point will have become a 
shoot five vr six inches tall, and it may 
grow as much as a foot in twenty-four 
hours. The shoot, as well as the whole 
length of the fully grown culm, is cov- 
ered with hard scales that overlap one 
another, springing on alternate sides 
from the curious joints that divide the 
entire culm into sections. 

The edible bamboo is the kind that 
has many underground runners, or 
rhizomes, from which shoots come up 
every year, and thus this sort of bam- 
boo spreads rapidly—a fact that should 
be borne in mind when planting it, and 
caleulations made accordingly. The ed- 
ible bamboo grows readily in California, 
and it may be that in time a taste will 
be cultivated for cooked bamboo shoots 
so that it will be practicable to raise 
them for the market. 

When the shoots are to be gathered 
for eating it is necessary to dig under- 
ground and cut them off close to the 
rhizomes. The tough scales are removed 
and the shoots, which, by the way, must 
be gathered when but two or three 
inches above ground, are soaked in cold 
water for an hour or so. Then they are 
cut in slices and boiled until tender in 
salted water. After being drained dry 
they are served with cream sauce. This 
is but one of many ways of cooking 
them. 

The culm of the bamboo comes up out 
of the earth exactly the size in circum- 
ference—allowing for a _ very little 
shrinking—that it is going to remain 
always; and in the first year it grows as 
tall as it will ever be. Each succeeding 
year the culms from that same plant will 
be thicker and grow taller until the 
limit in hight and diameter of that 
species is reached. 

The bamboo attains nearly its full 
hight before branchlets and leaves ap- 
pear. Then the scales fall from the 
culm and the delicately tinted stalk is 
revealed, while, from the nodes, on al- 
ternate sides, branchlets shoot out, flut- 
tering their slender leaves even in the 
gentlest zephyr. This almost constant 
motion of the leaves of the bamboo. is 
one of its fascinations. 

A bamboo grove is fairylike in its 
daintiness and beautiful beyond de- 
scription. No wonder that from earliest 
times Japanese artists have pictured 
bamboo not only with the brush, but in 


wood and ivory carvings, in bronze and 
in laequer. 

The color as well as the linear effect of 
the bamboo is exquisite. The Bambusa 
angustifolia has a stem that shades from 
light green to purple, its tiny leaves are 
graceful and delicately green, and it 
grows only about a foot in hight, thus 
being very desirable as a house plant. 
The Phyllostachys mitis, that attains a 
hight of sixty feet, has blue edged 
leaves, and when they are fluttering in 
the breeze the effect is enchanting. The 
Phyllostachys sulphurea has a stem so 
yellow that it is almost golden, and 
forms with its bright green leaves a 
charming color scheme. The black bam- 
boo, Phyllostachys nigra,—raised suc- 
cessfully in California—has a shining 
black culm and dark green leaves. This 
is one of the most beautiful and most 
highly prized of the bamboo family. 
Other sorts of bamboo have stems 
splotched with two or more colors, and 
still another kind has its culm enhanced 
by the grooves in the joints being a dis- 
tinctly different color from the rest of 
it, as, for example, a green culm with 
grooves of bright yellow. 

In some varieties of bamboo the 
sheaths, or seales, do not fall off when 
the branchlets shoot out, but bend back- 
ward, displaying on the inner side 
pink, yellow, or purple tints. Fancy a 
bamboo with pink-lined seales, green and 
yellow culm, green and orange leaves, 
and one ean realize a little the possibil- 
ities of this plant as an ornamental 
shrub. 
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Bamboo vases 


Dr Francheschi tells us that bamboo 
shrubs can. be used advantageous!y in 
many different ways, from “screening 
fences and unsightly buildings up to 
being the most prominent ornament on 
the lawn.” Mr Mitford cautions one 
against mixing species, urging that each 
sort of bamboo ke kept distinctly apart. 
“A good background,” he says, “is of 
the first importance to show off its 
beauty. ... Evergreen will afford the 
most appropriate setting. ... for they 
(the bamboos) are seen at their best 
when their gracefully bending culms are 
shown in contrast against the stiffer 


and darker foliage. If such a position 
can be found on the banks of running 
water, with here and there a rugged 
moss-grown rock cropping out of the 
hillside, there you have the ideal com- 
position dear to the heart of the Japan- 
ese landscape painter.” 

Dr Francheschi suggests that there 
are some members of the bamboo family 
that might be grown as annuals where 
the winters are severe, and mentions es- 
pecially the Panicum excurrens. This 
is very tropical in appearance and flour- 
ishes in the shades and damp. 

The kamboo has some curious traits 
not yet accounted for, One is that no 
matter how dry the atmosphere plenty 
of moisture will be found in a clump of 
bamboo. Where this moisture comes 
from, when everything else is parched 
and dry, has not been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. 

But the strangest fact about the bam- 
boo is found in its flowering. Years 
pass without this occurring, and then, 
with little or no warning, flowers appear, 
end every bamboo plant of the particu- 
lar sort that is in blossom, blooms at the 
same time, almost to the hour, whether 
it be in the south of France, or across 
the Mediterranean in northern Africa, 
or elsewhere. As the flowers do not ap- 
pear periodical'y, the circumstance is 
enveloped in more or less mystery. Or- 
dinarily, after flowering, the bamboo 
dies. Whole dense forests will burst into 
bloom and perish. Nor is the why of 
this understood. 

Orientals make much of these myste- 
rious qualities, weaving many supersti- 
tions about them. To the poetic tem- 
perament anywhere the bamboo will 
have a mystic glamour, while to the 
beauty loving, whether gardener, crafts- 
man or artist, it will ever be a source 
of unending delight. 
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To One Absent 


By Frances M. Graves 


Yesterday sky and water all was gray, 
The strong wind tossed the white caps’ 


spray 
And set the tall shore grasses a!] a-sway. 
Oh, joy to be alive on such a day! 
I loved it all—and you. 


Today’ the sky and water all is blue, 
The waves are still, the grasses quiet, 


too, 
And over all the golden sunshine’s hue. 
Ah, all the world is good and true! 
T love it all—and you. 
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A School for Home-Makers 


By Cara Reese 


HE Margaret Morrison 
4 Carnegie School for 
Women, an institution 
for the technical train- 
ing of housekeepers and 
homemakers and _ for 
women destined to be- 
come self-supporting in the trades and 
other occupations, opens this fall in 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 

The school is a subdivision of the 
Carnegie technical school, an institution 
recently founded and endowed with sev- 
eral millions of dollars by Andrew Car- 
negie. The city of Pittsburg provided 
the site for the institution. 

The first group of buildings, as seen 
in the picture, is completed, and the 
second group, an exact duplicate, is un- 
der way. There will be eight or ten 
similar groups. The construction in 
all departments will be specifically 
adapted for shop and department work, 
some rooms with strength in excess of 
others and all well lighted and venti- 
lated. 

For the present the women’s school is 
housed in the first group of buildings. 
The second group, however, will be its 
own home. The women’s school pro- 
vides for regular day technical courses, 
for special short term day courses, for 
night trade courses and for special night 
courses. The technical day courses are 
projected for the training df women for 
service in any one of the following 
specialized positions: matrons and man- 
agers for children’s homes, boarding 
schools and public institutions; house- 
keepers, stewards and dietitians for san- 
itariums, restaurants, hotels and clubs; 
record and filing experts for factories, 
department stores and corporations; sec- 
retaries and stenographers for business 
and law offices and executive depart- 


ments; dressmakers and designers for 
department stores, dress, cloak, suit and 
shirt-waist establishments. The elements 
of the curriculum are English, mathe- 
matics, drawing, use of the needle, prep- 
aration of food, personal hygiene, social 
ethics, principles of science, and eco- 
nomics. The special term classes are 
arranged for housewives and others un- 
able to attend the regular course. 

Women will also be admitted to the 
department of fine and applied arts of 
the technical schools. The course in- 
includes free hand drawing, prespective 
drawing from cast, historical ornament, 
still life, life, composition, modeling and 
the history of art. Also water color 
and oil painting, life and portrait paint- 
ing, sculpture, stone carving, architec- 
tural design and wood carving, and in 
the applied arts pottery and glass de- 
sign, designs applied to stained glass, 
tiling, mosaic, illustration and book 
cover design, ornamental metal work in 
iron, brass and copper, interior decora- 
tion and furniture design, art typog- 
raphy preliminary to electrotyping, en- 
graving, etching and other reproducing 
processes, 

In a number of the branches proposed 
in the curriculum no similar courses 
have yet been offered by any other in- 
stitution and the school is therefore a 
pioneer, Admission is by examination 
in required studies. Tuition is practi- 
cally free, being but thirty dollars a year 
for non-residents of Pittsburg in the 
regular technical course. 

The women’s school has been named 
in honor of Mr Carnegie’s mother, Mar- 
garet Morrison Carnegie. Miss Anna 
B. Smith, lately of St John’s school, 
New York city, is at the head of this 
school. 
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A Stenciled Transformation 


. By Har-zy Barnes Goundrey 


WOMAN with very 
moderate means at her 
disposal solved the prob- 
lem of artistic cheap- 
ness and the secret of 
her success was a 
knowledge of stenciling 
on fabrics as described in a previous is- 
sue of Goop HousEKEEPING. 

The living room in question was 
bright and sunny with pleasant outlook, 
but everything about it seemed to sug- 
gest unrest instead of inviting to quiet- 
ness and ease. The worst feature was 
the wall paper, in a set design of large 
figures which seemed to be making faces 
at one, this surmounted by a_ worse 
frieze of most elaborate pattern and a 
figured ceiling. The carpet had a large 
and gaudy floral design and the Notting- 
ham curtains at the windows seemed de- 
signed to shut out all the sunshine 
and view. 


_ The furniture was the only inoffen- 
sive thing in the room, being mostly 
antique pieces of mahogany handed 
down from a previous generation. But 
the fine old davenport sofa was hidden 
beneath a crocheted afghan and nu- 
merous sofa pillows of all descriptions, 
from crazy patchwork to embroidered 
ones with impossible roses, presented by 
well meaning friends. The fireplace was 
an old-fashioned, black, imitation onyx 
affair whose hideousness was enhanced 
rather than hidden, as intended, by nu- 
merous drapes of flowered silk. There 
did not seem to be a particle of plain 
space in the room, nowhere could the 
eye rest without being forced to follow 
out the mazes of some intricate pattern. 
Even the portieres for which a goo:l 
price had been paid were of a figure | 
damask. 

One dey after calling on one of her 
more fortunate friends this woman be- 
came desperate. She had read 


explicit directions for stencil- 
ing. So she selected a very 
small-figured paper in two tones 
of brown for repapering the 
side walls. Above the picture 
molding, which she kerse!f 
enameled ivory white, was hunz 
a deep cream paper which was 
also carried over the ceiling. 
On this as a frieze she stenciled 
a simple border of conventional 
trees with glimpses of distant 
landseape. The baseboard, win- 
dow casings and the mantel 
were also enameled ivory white, 
making the latter much less 
of an eyesore. The we'l worn 
brussels carpet was sent aw2; 
and woven into a large sizol 
rug, the colors being thus tone | 
down and blended together. 
The Nottingham  curiains 
were consigned to the regbag 
and our friend set herself to 
the manufacture of new ones. 
By a great stroke of luck s!c 
found, in rummaging in some 
old trunks in the attic, a num- 
ber of old white linen sheets 
which her grancmother ha.! 
spun and woven. As they wer> 
made in two sections, by si=:- 
ply ripping them through the 
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A STENCILED TRANSFORMATION 


middle each one made two cur- 
tains that just reached to the 
sill, Figure 1 illustrates one of 
these. The edges were finished 
with hemstitching and a dainty 
design of the leaves and ber- 
ries of the California pepper 
tree stenciled on the middle 
edge and across the bottom. 
On the lower edge the stencil 
was slanted at an angle of for- 


ty-five degrees, making a wider 
border. As the sheets were only 
two-yard lengths it was impos- 
sible to have a wide hem on the 
bottom of the curtains, al- 
though the effect would have 
been much improved by it. 
The curtains were hung per- 
fectly straight by shirring on 
small brass rods. 

The mantel had seemed a 


hard problem, but when trans-~ 
formed by numerous coats of 
enamel it did not look so for- 
midable. This sensible woman 
removed to the attic a large 
part of its load of dust-catch- 
ing knickknacks and allowed to 


remain only such pieces as had 
some claim to usefulness or beauty. 


The china silk draperies were laid away 
for future use, and one or two daintily 
embroidered doilies and two of drawn 
work, also manufactured from the home- 
spun linen, took their place. When not 


in use a graceful Boston fern stood 
in front of the fireplace and served in a 
measure to soften some of its unpleas- 
ant lines. 

For the bookease, which was simply 
constructed by a local carpenter, stained 
a dark mahogany and 


| rubbed down with excel- 
=| sior till it received a fine 
* | dull luster, were made cur- 
tains of twenty-five cent 
chambray. These were of 
a soft fawn color with the 
least suggestion of rose in 
it. When finished with 
hemstitching, as shown by 
Figure 2, they might easily 
be mistaken for soft silk. 
The stenciled design is an 
abstract pattern, although 
somewhat suggestive of 
flower and leaf forms, ex- 
ecuted in a dull ros> color 
and yellowish brown. 
Some very pretty sofa 
pillows were made by re- 
covering the old ones. One 
pillow top shown in Fig- 
ure 3 is of pongee silk in 
the natural color. The de- 
sign was suggested by end 


earried out in the colors of 
the red trillium. As this 
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find suitable designs for stencil- 
ing in such sources es good 
wall papers, art ticiings, maga- 
zine advertisements, etc, whic 
may be used by a little simpli- 
fying and adaptation. 


A PENNSYLVANIA music lover 
finds that her piano keeps in the 
finest condition, musically and 
otherwise, in a well ventilated 
room, with the mercury not 
above 68 degrees. Heat seems 
to be much worse than cold 
(provided the cold be not damp) 
and if the instrument is kept 
in a dry, cool room it retains 
its tune in a remarkable man- 
ner. Constant dry furnace heat 
seems to be the worst kind. 
Sometimes when her piano was 
getting out of tune she has 
noticed that a careful and grad- 
ual admission of pure outside 
air, not damp, would restore it 
to tune. 


Bureiars. The most com- 
plete exposure of the methods 
of burglars that we have seen 
appears in the liiile red book 
written by Houdini, the man 
who has wriggled himself loose 


pillow is only eighteen inches square it 
is finished with a three-inch ruffle, but 
most of the pillows were finishe1.simply 
with a cord or welt of the same material. 
The crocheted afghan was restored to its 
normal purpose, that of a slumber robe 
to serve for use and not as an ornament. 

On the polished mahogany table is 
shown to good advantage the pretty table 
piece in Figure 4. It is made of heavy 
art linen, the edges finished with a blind 
hem. This might have been improved 
by finishing with a couching of silk floss. 
The design is a conventional one with 
the honeysuckle as a motif and in its 
graceful swing suggests something of 
Vart nouveau. The colors are dull 
orange and moss green. 

There were many other dainty acces- 
cories to this room of which space does 
not permit description, but these will be 
found helpful hints. In previous issues 
cf the magazine will be found other de- 
signs for stenciling. Not everyone is 
fortunate enough to possess old mahog- 
eny furniture and artistic ability to orig- 
inate and draw designs, but any woman 
with good taste and a little originality, 
if she keeps her eyes open for ideas, will 


from the closest shackles men 
have devised for him and escaped even 
from a Russian cell. The chapter de- 
voted to burglars gives the volume a 
real value to householders. The Right 
Way to Do Wrong is the title of the 
book, which is published by Henry 
Houdini at Boston. 


In Covertnc Hottynocks in the fall, 
care should be taken to prevent the straw 
from resting upon the plants, as it will 
become sodden and cause their decay. 
A framework of laths a few inches above 
the plants will support the covering and 
protect the plants. A Student. 


Froxnps of pampas grass brought 
into the house about the middle of Sep- 
tember, and hung upside down in a dark 
cupboard, will burst into feathery 
plumes, which will be a joy to the eye 
for months. E. §S. 


Pars.ey dug up in the fall! and trans- 
planted into an old washtub and set in 
the cellar where it will receive a little 
light, will keep green all winter, if 
watered once or twice a month. A. P. 
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A Novel Idea for Candle Shades 


By Mabel Tuke Priestman 


ITHIN the last few years there 

has been an endless variety of 

new ideas in lamp and candle 
shades, but among all these new addi- 
tions very few have been really suitable 
and artistic. Often they are the means 
of nearly setting a house on fire by being 
too easily ignited, owing to their flimsy 
construction. 

One of the cleverest things this sea- 
son has been evolved from a studio in 
Brooklyn, and a group of these shades at 
a recent arts and crafts exhibition found 
many admirers. When lighted they give 
the effect of exquisite stained glass, 
although not in- 
tended to imi- 
tate it. The pecu- 
liarity about these 
shades is that one 
ean hardly tell 
whether they are 
stenciled or dyed, 
or how their effect- 
iveness is ob- 
tained. The back- 
ground is silk and 
shows no_ joins, 
even when another 
color is used. The 
outlines of the 
design are made of 
soft gray or green 
eardboard such as 
photographs are 
mounted on, and 
are cut out ex- 
actly in the same 
way as if they were 
to be used for a 
stencil. The 
groundwork is al- 
ways a pale silk, 
either cream, green 
or yellow. The 
surprising part is, 
however, that on a 
pale silk, dark 
masses of color ap- 
pear as part of the 
design, which 
makes them seem 
somewhat of a 
mystery to the or- 


stenciling processes shows that the art- 
ist first makes a stencil and stencils her 
silk, and afterward cuts the cardboard 
exactly as she has done her stencil pat- 
tern, and the design is completed with 
this addition. On first giancing at the 
shades one is convinced that the dark 
pieces are inlaid, and only on finding 
that the shades are seamless does the 
other idea occur to one. 

The designs are excellent. The grape 
design and the winter cherry are partic- 
ularly attractive. They are beautifully 
finished off inside, and neatly sewn to 
little brass supports provided for them. 


dinary beholder, 
A knowledge of 


Candle shades designed and executed by Anna Pierce Hallock 
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Sink, window and ice box in the kitchen herewith described 


An Attractive Kitchen 


By Celia E. Crusmer 


HEN I decided to dispense with 
’ the services of a maid and do my 
own work, I also decided to make 
that work just as attractive as possible, 
and considering my kitchen as a base of 
operations and the scene of the largest 
amount of domestic work, I started my 
reform there. If the largest part of my 
. working day was to be spent within its 
confines I made up my mind that it 
should be made just as dainty and pretty 
as was possible and practical. 

I had good material to work on, as 
my kitchen is delightfully located and 
conveniently arranged. It is at the back 
of the house, which runs east and west; 
the west wall is given over to a door into 
the dining room, a small wall space, and 
an outside door. The east wall has two 
windows, and there is another at the 
south. On the north side of the kitchen 
are the back stairs and cellar doors, and 
off this northeast corner of the room is 
the pantry with a large north window in 


it. With all these openings the ventila- 
tion is, of course, of the best, and stale 
or impure or overheated air is unknown 
in my kitchen. 

The floor is’ of good Georgia pine, 
smoothly laid and easy to keep clean. 
The walls were painted in a good shade 
of buff, and the woodwork is in a dirt- 
defying gray, not too dark. This makes 
a particularly good combination and is 
easily kept clean. At the three windows 
are white shades that can be washed and 
ironed, white muslin sash curtains that 
may be drawn across the windows or 
simply hang at the sides, and in the east 
windows boxes in which parsley grows 
and where I start slips, and in front of 
each of these windows also is a com fort- 
able rocking chair for the convenience of 
the cook and her neighborly callers. 
Each window is supplied with a screen. 

The original coal range has been 
flanked with a gas stove and when one 
is in use the other, spread with news- 
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papers, acts as an auxiliary table. Just 
elove the gas range is a movable gas jet 
which lights both the stoves and pantry. 
Near: the coal range is an adjustable 
rack for drying dish towels ober arti- 
c’es, and around the pipe that connects 
the gas oven with the chimney, close 
to the coal range, is a little she'f 
which holds salt and pepper shakers, a 
small flour shaker for use in making 
cream sauce or gravy and a bottle of 
kitchen bouquet, as well as a match- 
safe. 

The ice box stands between the two 
east windows away from the stove and 
is on a direct line from the pantry with 
its connecting window into the china 
closet in the dining room, so that food 
taken from the table in the dining room 
and put on the shelf in the china closet 
is easily transferred to the pantry and 
from there quickly stowed away in the 
refrigerator without unnecessary steps. 
On top of the refrigerator is tacked a 
piece of white oilcloth to proteet the 
surface of the wood from spots and 
stains. 

The sink, which 


right is a stationary shelf for draining 
dishes, covered with more of the white 
oileloth. At one end are kept the borax, 
washing soda, ammonia and scouring 
soap, while the larger portion of it is 
left bare for use. On the wail above this 
shelf is a rod for holding dish towels. 

In front of the south window, and ad- 
joining the draining shelf, is my large 
ironing table, convertible into a settee 
if desired. In the box are kept the iron- 
ing blanket, iron ho'der and stand, press- 
ing cloths, ete. The top, when not in 
use on ironing day, is covered with a 
large piece of white oilcloth and makes 
2 convenient place for cleaning vegeta- 
les. 

The wall space at the west of the 
kitchen is taken up with a chest of 
drawers in which are kept the towels and 
aprons. The top drawer contains ham- 
mer, screwdriver and nails. The top 
also furnishes additional table room. In 
the southeast corner of the room is built 
a pot closet, over the cellar hatchway. 
in which are arranged attractive steel 
agate and blue enameled cooking dishes, 


is large and con- 
venient, is located 
near the south win- 
dow, and above it, 
a little to the right, 
is the lamp closet. 
Underneath the 
sink the oil can and 
lampcloths are kept 
in the right side of 
the double closet, 
while the other side 
contains _ stove 
blacking and 
brushes. The wall 
back of the sink is 
covered with white 
oileloth and here is 
hung an array of 
dish mops, soap 
shaker, vegetable 
brushes, pot clean- 
ers, dipper, ete. 
Above this is a shelf 
to hold a_ clock, 
drinking glass and 
matches. At the 
left of the sink is 
a swing shelf, which 
is convenient for 
soiled dishes, when 
wanted, and can be 
dropped out of the 


way when not in 
use, while at th> 


The pantry 
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kettles, saucepans, skillets and cake pans. 
In this closet they are shut away from 
the dirt and dust, yet ready to hand. 
The pantry has a charm all its own. 
With its large window, through which 
comes a strong, north light, and across 
which is drawn a white muslin sash cur- 
tain, plenty of light is provided for all 
culinary operations. Directly across the 
window is a broad shelf, covered with 
white oilcloth, as are all the pantry 
shelves, and below this is a food cup- 
board, one side arranged with shelves, on 
which food is put. In the winter this is 
used as a refrigerator. The other side is 
arranged for bread jar and cake box. At 
the right of the broad shelf are narrower 
ones on which are arranged dry grocer- 
ies and flavoring extracts; on the left is 
the window into the china closet in the 
next room, above it a shelf containing a 
goodly supply of canned goods for emer- 
gency use. About the window frame on 


various hooks and nails are hung mix- 
ing spoons, egg beaters, bread knife, nut- 
meg grater and skewers, while the edges 
of the shelves on the right have hooks 
screwed in to hold measuring cups and 
biscuit and cooky cutters. Over the 
closet window, just below the “emer- 
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gency shelf,” is hung an array of sieves. 

At the left of this window and shelf 
is a built-in cupboard, in which are kept 
the soap and cleaning supplies, the 
matches in a tin pail, a bottle of aleohol 
for chafing-dish use, boxes and parch- 
ment paper for picnic and school lunches, 
recipe book, ete. Below this and across 
the back of the pantry are more shelves, 
whereon are arranged tea and coffeepots 
and kitchen cookery. Below these are 
the flour barrels, and a box in which all 
newspapers and wrapping paper are kept, 
while a string bag is hung at the end of 
the shelves. On the back of the pantry 
door are hooks for aprons, and at the left 
of the door, on the easing, is pasted a 
scale of measurements, cut from a cook 
book, while below it are two hooks, on 
one of which hangs the gaslighter, on 
the other a hand towel. One corner of 
this is kept moistened when baking is go- 
ing on and the hands are in constant 
need of washing. And lastly, there is a 
chair provided for the cook’s use. 

Dark closets and cubbyholes are elimi- 
nated, attractive and labor-saving uten- 
sils and appliances provided, and the 
various articles of furniture arranged 
so as to save all possible steps. 


The coal and gas ranges 
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A Tiny Cottage in a Garden 


N this and the two succeeding 
pages is pictured a little cottage 
built for children. The design, 
however, is availab!e for grown persons, 
for a summer home or for a young cou- 
ple’s first months of housekeeping. The 
cottage can be built for about $1200, 
possibly a little less. The second floor, 
of which a plan is not here given, is a 


single room, which might be used for a 


bedroom. The staircase enters the 
upstairs room in the center, the open- 
ing being guarded on three sides by a 
railing, as shown in one of the photo- 
ezrapts. There is no cel'ar, as the 
house stands; it wou'd of course be 
necessary to add one were the cot- 
t-ge to be used as a dwelling the year 
around. The architect suggests that 
should the graceful proportions, the 
simplicity and economy of this lit- 
tle structure eppeal to a home- 
Luilder, the dimensions might be in- 
creased and a dwelling of fairly good 
size be put up for a few hundred dol- 
lars more than the figure given. 


Imagine the good times the girls and 
boys for whom this cottage was built, 
on the historic Cape Ann in Massachu- 
setts, have “playing house” in its “real 
truly” rooms and romping in the paths 
and byways of the beautiful gardens 
which are its setting. Many a tiny 
playhouse, on the other hand, gives its 
owners an equally good time, indeed, it 
is a question if a smaller one is not bet- 

ter in the long run, for the 
average child. 
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The upper story of the tiny summer cottage 


Showing the floral setting of the little cottage 
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The living room of the cottage pictured on the page opposite 
The kitchen of this miniature dwelling : ' 


Sammie, a Happy Little Boy 


By Caroiyn S. Bailey 


HE scene is a_ typical 
East Side street in the 
slums of New York city. 
On either hand are the 


push earts, gay with 

fruit, flowers, furs, eal- 

ico, or tinware; what- 
ever may be dear to the soul of the 
slums. The sidewalk spills over its 
burden of child life into the street; and 
a quaint little Yiddish bake shop con- 
fronts us, its window full of dry bread 
presided over by a huge gilt rooster, 
painted in glittering splendor upon the 
glass. Wherever we look, there towers 
the tenement house, choking with its 
tide of humanity. Let us stop a moment 
in the dark hall of one. 

A shrill little voice is laughing and 
shouting alternately: 

“Is the team already coming, mother? 
Today, I go by my school! Today, I go 
by my teacher!”- 

And we have our first glimpse of Sam- 
mie. 

He is a forlorn little specimen of a 
child, crippled from a tubercular hip 
and unable to walk a step. His face is 
emaciated from pain and lack of nour- 
ishment in babyhood. But his eyes shine 
with the “light that never was on land 


or sea,” as a long stage marked, “Crip- 
pled Children’s East Side Free School,” 
comes down the street, and stops at 
Sammie’s door. Evidently the stage has 
made other visitations, for it is crowded 
to its utmost capacity with children. 
Such pathetic sorts and conditions of 
youngsters! “Some in rags and some 
in jags;” crutches and braces; little 
crooked backs; not one child with an in- 
heritance of soundness; but not one who 
is not wildly and exuberantly happy. 
Sammie is lifted tendérly in, and the 
stage rattles gayly off to its destination; 
an old, three-story brick house in quaint, 
dirty Montgomery street. 

Some of the children are able to hop 
out, so expert have they become in the 
art of managing a crutch; but while the 
good driver is helping the majority to 
mount the steps, we will leave Sammie 
to the eestasy of greeting Miss S—, the 
good angel of Number 29, and we will 
hurry ahead of the throng. 

Here we find a spotlessly immaculate 
kitchen where a competent maid is pre- 
paring the midday meal for Sammie and 
the others; plenty of bread, milk, 
chopped meat and fruit. There will be 
milk served at 11 and again in the after- 
noon—pure milk, and in abundance. 
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Next is a dining room with its long 
tables and rows upon rows of little 
chairs, eighty in all. Here is a kinder- 
garten room with its sunshine, pictures, 
and toys; a library, its table covered 
with gay picture books, and its shelves 
piled with volumes of good old St Nich- 
olas, much loved and dog-eare| as re- 
gards the corners. 

Then come class rooms for the older 
children, with few desks. Tables and 
chairs are substituted as giving greater 
freedom. The walls are bright with col- 
ored prints, and the cabinets of the chil- 

ven’s hand work show an effort to bring 
color into their lives; bead and leather 
work, brush and crayon sketches and 
baskets of reed and raftia. 

There is a dispensary where a trained 
nurse and her assistant ho'd sway, and 
where an orthopedic surgeon, a dentist 
and a throat specialist make weekly 
visits. And we find a bathroom with 
such a tub, in almost hourly use. 

Every window in the house is half 
open, 2nd will be kept open every day in 
the year, barring storms. New York 
city’s crippled babies are, ninety per 
cent of them, the victims of tuberculosis 
and their only salvation lies in the in- 
haling of clear, cold air. 


But the stage has unburdened itseif, 
and has departed for its supply of twenty- 


five quarts of milk, and a fresh relay of 
children, so we return to Sammie. 

Does he mind because he can’t stop 
in the kindergarten or follow Charlie, 
who throws his crutches down the stairs, 
slides down the banisters to expedite his 
progress to the cellar, and shouts (as Miss 
S— mildly expostulates): “What's the 
matter with Miss S—, she’s all right?” 
Charlie works in the cellar at odd mo- 
ments on a cart he is making from a 
soap box—just like a real boy. And 
Charlie knows how to embroider. He is 
becoming a useful member of the com- 
munity. But Sammie does not mind, 
not he. His destination is the dispen- 
sary, where he beams on the nurse, has a 
bath, and after a space, is wrapped in 
blankets and carried out of doors to the 
inclosure that serves for playground and 
garden. All day he will lie there, firmly 
strapped to a board stretched across two 
chairs, because there is one chance in a 
thousand of his being cured, and we of 
the twentieth century look alone at the 
“chance.” His cap is pulled down over 
his ears, his overcoat buttoned up tight 
and his little red mittened hands wave 
wildly with joy as someone from the 
window smiles at him. 

Teacher has a busy morning. In the 
wake of the stage have come some of the 


Hospitai room and bathroom in the scool for crippled children 
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tenement house problems. Susie bears 
this note, much folded and grimed: 

“Dear Miss S—: Please to pull no 
more of Susie’s teeth. This is her last 
set. She no more will get!” 

One irate parent demands that her 
child be excused from “physical tor- 
ture.” Johnnie’s mother appears with 
disheveled hair and torn garments. “Her 
Johnnie was waiting for the stage, all 
ready; and the stage not come, and the 
girl of the greeny woman who lives by 
the basement hit her Johnnie! So she 
was oblidged to fight the greeny woman; 
and will Miss S— go with her by the 
police at once?” 

But the difficulties are all amicably ad- 
justed, and Miss S— runs out with a hot 
water bag for Sammie’s toes, saying, as 
she carefully tucks him up and pats 
him: “If there’s one thing you want, 
Sam, just call real loud and wherever 
I am [ll hear you.” 

And Sammie shuts his eyes and dozes, 
and is exceedingly happy because every- 
one is so kind to him. Presently Susie 
will come out to the yard and keep him 
company, for little dwarfed Susie is his 
daily fresh air companion, and there are 
so many pleasant games one may play 
even if one is not able to be up and do- 
ing. They will talk and plan about the 
wonderful summer that is to be theirs 
when they go with the others to the sum- 
mer home at Long Branch. Susie will 
dig, and Sammie’s board will be 
stretched in the sand, while the others 


’ swing and shout all day long. 


Inside the house there are busy, merry 
groups. The kindergarten babies are 
folding soldier caps and making soldier 
tents that will really stand. Some older 
girls in the workroom are busily filling 
orders for fine needlework. They receive 
weekly wages according to their skill, so 
that they are able to partially support 
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themselves, and at the same time work 
under hygienic conditions not obtaina- 
ble in the sweat shop. 

The doctor comes and examines charts, 
readjusts braces, and has a cheery word 
for every child. “The first step in the 
cure of the cripple is to help him to for- 
get his condition,” he says. 

Before we know it, afternoon comes. 
Sammie has had dinner, and frequent 
drinks of milk. He has slept at his post 
in the open, but now he wakes up. Now 
he is in his glory, for the school is emp- 
tied for free play in the yard. Sammie 
lies radiant on his bed of pain, a very 
king in the thick of the fray. A group 
of children cluster about him to tell him 
all the school happenings, and in a 
farther corner of the yard a sham battle 
is being conducted for his benefit. 

The boys have braced themselves 
against the fence, have shouldered their 
crutches for muskets, and are playing 
“fight the Russians.” Bang! Down 


‘goes one soldier whose equilibrium at 


the best was but shaky. Bang! another, 
and still another who scramble to their 
feet eager to be re-shot in spite of Sam- 
mie’s warning injunction to “stay dead.” 
And so their play goes on. 

Soon the time will come for Sammie 
to be carried to the stage and start on 
his homeward way. Curious anomaly 
that it should be called home! The worn 
tenement mother has no time to consider 
Sammie’s welfare, because of the horde 
of little brothers and sisters who are 
not crippled. Sammie must share the 
family sleeping room, dark, unventi- 
lated save by a narrow air shaft. But 
he is a trifle stronger than he was yes- 
terday. Tomorrow he will again go “by” 
his teacher, and the crippled children’s 
East Side free school. And he is a 
happy little boy. Oh, the wonder of it! 


A Dreamy Patriot 


By Grace Stone Field 


Clad in his quaint pajamas white, 
Cuddled and kissed and tucked in tight, 
With “Now I lay me” lately said, 

He nestles down in his soft wee bed; 
Then like a bird-a-swing in its nest 
Drowsily chirping he goes to rest. 


And then a pause—and silence creeps, 
The sandman smiles; our patriot sleeps! 


He sings: “My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of lib-er-ty.” 

He sings it very loud and clear— 

The sandman I am sure must hear; 
For very soon more faintly trills, 

In dreamy measure, “Rocks and rills.” 
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The Courteous Kangaroo 


By Emma C. Dowd 


The Courteous Kangaroo, © 
Escaping from the zoo, 
Knocked timidly one morning at a farmhouse door ; 
The children let him in 
With hospitable din, 
And they gave him such a breakfast as he'd never had 
before. 


The Courteous Kangaroo, 
With tricks caught at the zoo, 
To show his gratitude, set forth his hosts to entertain ; 
And they laughed so long and loud 
That their neighbors in a crowd 
Soon gathered, in astonishment, from wood and field 


- And every single guest 
Joined right in with the rest, 
And they laughed and laughed and laughed and laughed 
with the Courteous Kangaroo ; 
Till, when the day was dead, 
With a last, long laugh, they said : 
"Let's stop awhile and take a nap, for we're tired and 
sleepy, too." 
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A Practical 
House Dress 


By Annette Austin 


OW many women abhor the loose 

ugliness of the wrapper and the 

dressing sack for wear about the 
house and long for a little frock that 
will combine comfort with neatness— 
that will allow freedom for the thousand 
and one morning home duties and yet 
preserve a trimness suitable for the gar- 
den or the veranda. 

For such as long for this and have 
never found it in that most uncomfort- 
able of costumes, a shirt waist and skirt, 
this original design of a house dress is 
submitted as a great boon. Such it has 
proved to the writer, who has carried 
out the style for five years in summer 
and in winter materials, and seen it 
borrowed and imitated by scores of ad- 
miring relatives and friends. 

The distinctive feature of the dress is 
its provision for a neat waistline with- 
out corsets. 
sights, a sagging skirt, is obviated by a 
waist finished to wear over the skirt, the 
fullness of the top being gathered into 
a wide, snugly-fitted belt, to which band 
little peplums are attached. 

The waist, which is without a lining, 
is cut on any shirt waist pattern, with 
the underarm seam perfectly :straight. 
This allows for a good blouse both at the 
back and the front. The advantage of a 
bloused back is twofold. First, it is 


That most abominable of , 


pretty. Few women realize how very be- 
coming a bloused back is to both slender 
and plump figures. It hides the ugly 
line of the shoulder, which in nine 
women out of ten is either unduly 
rounded or angular. And it takes away 
that attenuated lock of the thin, long- 
waisted woman, making a nicer propor- 
tion between her skirt and_ bodice 
lengths. The other advantage is obvi- 
ous: freedom of movement, without 
which any house dress is unworthy the 
name. 

The prettiest way for the slender 


Patterns of cuff, turn-down collar 
and pocket 
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CHINA 


woman to carry out this design is to 
tuck both back and fronts to yoke depth, 
leaving ample fullness over the bust, and 
finishing the opening in front with a 
box plait, trimmed on either edge with a 
frill of the goods or embroidery. The 
neck is cut out as low as desired or left 
high for a band. The fullness is drawn 
into a narrow shaped belt, which gives 
easily, without the necessity of pinning 
and pulling, the graceful dip in front. 
Make the belt twofold, about 114 inches 
wide, and at the lower edge attach the 
two peplums, cut to fit snugly over the 
hips, and finish on the edge like the 
front box plait. 

The sleeve may be as desired—elbow 
or long; though a neat finish is a turn- 
back cuff, frilled like the collar and the 
peplums. One inclined to stoutness 
may omit the frills and the bloused back 
and substitute straight lines for trim- 
ming—folds, facings or bias bands. 
The skirt, of course, is short, round 
length, cut after any desired pattern. 
A simple five-gored skirt, lengthened by 
a Spanish flounce, is preferable, as being 
easily laundered.. A wide waist band 
of cotton belting insures comfort and 
firmness. And a little surface pocket 
on the right side matching a similar 


pocket on the waist, is convenient. 


China Asters for Winter Blooming 
By Cc. M. W. 


One of the most satisfactory ways of 
providing beautiful flowers for indoor 
window boxes or jardinieres for the late 
autumn and early winter months is that 
of planting the seed of China asters in 
summer and transplanting the seedlings 
into flowerpots sunken into the soil of 
the garden, and later taking up the 
plants and pots and transferring them 
to jardinieres or window boxes indoors. 
In this way the benefit of the full flow- 
ering period of these beautiful flowers 
may be enjoyed indoors and one may 
thus add greatly to the interest and va- 
riety of the indoor gardens. 

It is desirable not to use too large a 
pot, as the China asters have a very com- 
pact root system and the plants grown 
in. the smaller pots are more easily 
handled when the transfer is made. 
Probably it would be well to utilize for 
the first transplanting a three-inch pot 
and then transfer to larger sizes as the 
growth of the plants necessitates. In 
transferring to a window box the pots 
may be discarded and the plants set di- 
rectly into the soil of the box. 
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In general it is desirable to use 
smaller varieties of asters for this pur- 
pose. The dwarf comet forms serve ad- 
mirably and give extremely beautiful re- 
sults. The dwarf chrysanthemum flow- 
ered sorts would also be likely to prove 
very attractive, as would also the dwarf 
Victorias or the dwarf peony flowered 
forms. 


A Crocheted Cape 


The woman who has enjoyed the com- 
fort afforded by a crocheted cape has 
long ago discovered how indispensable 
a garment it is. She will never again be 
without one. 

When the room is a bit chilly, she 
slips it over her shoulders. When, wea- 
ried and warm with the labors of her 
household, and she sits down to steal a 
moment’s rest and a glance at the latest 
novel, it is just the thing to keep her 
from catching cold. When she wears an 
especially lacy creation at her friend’s 
house and discovers to her dismay that 
the furnace is not as warm as the wel- 
come she receives, the cape again serves 
in good stead. 

It is kept fresh and spotless by new 


China asters 
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ribbons, whenever these are needed, and 
while the ribbons are momentarily with- 
drawn, it is whipped into warm suds and 
quickly cleansed. 

An attractive cape is made of cream 
white ‘Dresden Saxony, which gives an 
exquisite!y fine appearance, and _ is 
crocheted in- the simple treble-pointed 
stitch, imparting a delicate, transparent 
effect. Soft ribbons of white, or a del- 
icately contrasting color, are run 
through the spaces made by the chains, 
falling in graceful loops over the shell 
border. 

Sometimes, the cape is made in helio- 
trope, lavender, or rose color, with rib- 
bons to match. It is on!y where white 
yarn is employed that a contrasting rib- 
ton is used. A rich border of shells 
adorns the lower edge, and a narrower 
one runs down each front. The cape 
fastens with ribkon run through the 
openings in the neck. 

Detailed instructions for crocheting 
this cape will be furnished any reader 
sending a stamped and _ self-addressed 
envelope to Anna Ash, care Goop House- 
KEEPING, Sprinefie'd, Mass. 


What Is Extravagance? 


Prizes for the Letters Throwing the Most 
Light on a Difficulk Problem 


“After all my planning and scrimp- 
ing,” exclaims Mrs Jones, bitterly, “to 
see you throwing away our money on 
things like that! I think I'll go ahead 
and have everything I want! You seem 
to think we are millionaires. If it were 
not for my continual care and saving, 
where should we be? In the poorhouse, 
I tell you!” 

“Now, my dear,” protests Mr Jones, 

“when I want something it is extrava- 
gant; when you want something which 
seems to me less necessary and desirable, 
it is merely what you need. Between 
us, who shall decide?” 
. There is indeed none to decide; a mar- 
ried couple must “fight it out” by them- 
selves. Both husband and wife deny 
themselves much that they desire, and 
yet these occasions of dispute will arise. 
One person would scrimp on food in 
order to spend on clothing; another 
would do precisely the opposite. 

So long as the husband directs the far- 
ily expenditure after the old custom, do!- 
ing out cash te his wife on request or at 
his own pleasure, she is at his mercy; 
under the new dispensation, wherein the 
couple are partners, financially or other- 
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wise, each pledged to the welfare of the 
family, questions of extravagance and 
economy become acute. That which 
looks like extravagance to one is re- 
garded by the other as his or her right, 
counterbalanced by certain expenditures 
of the other. 

How shall this painful question be ad- 
justed? Who can suggest a working 
plan? Would a modest “extravagance 
fund” for each partner be practical? 
Each to limit herself or himse!f in per- 
sonal expenditures to this amount. Is 
it fair, when the husband spends some 
money, as the wife thinks, extravagant’y, 
for her to turn about and match his 
performance with a similar one? 

What is extravagance, anyhow, under 
present industrial and social conditions ? 
How might the average family without 
detriment to its best interests reduce the 
outgo? Does present day extravagance 
run in any particular direction or direc- 
tions more than others? 

For the relief of tense situations in 
many families, we shall welcome letters 
discussing this problem in any or all of 
its aspects. There are.crisp Ten Dollar 
bills awaiting the three most he!pful let- 
ters, and smaller bills for other letters, 
which will throw light on the question; 
provided, of course, the letters are worth 
while. Please, friends, label your letters 
clearly with name and address, though 
these need not appear in print without 
your permission. 

Address all letters Extravagance, Goop 
Hovsekeepinc, Sprinefield, Massachu- 
setts. 


The Rush Cradle 


By Cora A. Matson Dolson 


The rushes grew by the water side; 
Sleep, my sweet baby one, 

Sleep in your cradle of rushes tied ; 
Sleep while my lips sing on. 


Woven of rushes and ribbons blue, 
Sleep in your nest, my own, 
Dream of the place where the rushes 
grew, 
Wake when the dream has flown. 


Dream how the wild birds came to drink, 
Dream of their songs, my sweet, 
Sung for you at the water’s brink 
Down ’neath the rushes’ feet. 


Now they are woven with blue between, 
When by the low winds blown; 

Gently swayed were the rushes green 

Swaying for you, my own. 
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Make Vacation Pay for Itself 


Our readers, hundreds of them, are 
having vacation experiences this year 
which might well be recorded for the en- 
lightenment, benefit, warning or enter- 
tainment of our great company of vaca- 
tioners of the year 1907. There is no 
reason why many of them cannot make 
these vacations of 1906 pay for them- 
selves, at least in part, by writing their 
experiences for print. A plain, clear 
statement is all we want; rhetorical 
flourish or “fine writing” is not desired. 
Just give us the facts, and if possible 
some good photographs to accompany 
them. 

New experiences, new ideas, success- 
ful ways of taking the family vacation, 
including automobile tours and fresh and 
salt water cruising, good vacations at low 
cost, scenes of foreign aspect on the 
North American continent, humorous in- 
cidents of travel and vacation, good 
camps, cottages or houseboats, lovely or 
spirited photographs, warnings against 
vacation mistakes—all these things are 
wanted by our Recreation Editor, who 
will pay liberally for available letters 
and pictures. 

Friends who bring interesting mate- 
rial from foreign countries wil] receive 
a welcome. 

Before writing the letters, why not 
drop the Recreation Editor a line, stat- 
ing clearly what you have in mind? He 
will decide promptly whether it can prof- 
itably be written, and how this should be 
done. Indeed, correspondence is cor- 
dially welcomed. Let’s talk the vacation 
over, and for mutual benefit see how the 
most can be made of it. Please address 
all communications of this sort to the 
Recreation Editor. 


The Blunders of Mere Man 


Pauline and James widen their circle 
of friends each month. Readers from 
coast to coast sent in answers to the tale 
in our June number of how little James 
knew about the resources of Pauline 
in providing a really good soup. 

The advertiser referred to was the 
Joseph Campbell Co, of Camden, New 
Jersey. For the first correct answer we 
offered a cash prize of $5; for the second 
and third answers. $3 and $2 worth of 
merchandise, respectively, to be selected 
from some advertiser in that issue, and 
the prizes have been awarded as follows: 
Mrs Mary A. Foster, California; C. C. 


MATTERS OF BUSINESS 


' Ward, New York; Mrs Robert Barry, 


New Jersey. 

Notice our story in this month’s issue, 
headed, The Way of a Woman, which ap- 
pears in the advertising section. 


The Unfortunate Rabbit 


By Fanny Lee McKinney 


Oh, Baby has taken the pink rubber ball 
To ~~ in her crib, and the other toys 
a 
Are trundled away to a box in the hall; 
Bux the old flannel rabbit sits down by 
the wall 
And ponders dark thoughts. 


“In vain and in vain have I striven to 
please ; 

They have tied up my ears, they have 
propped up my knees, 

But the baby prefers they should jingle 
some keys, 

Or beat on a pan; she will smile upon 


these ; 
Cold looks do for me. . 


“For me, the first plaything that ever 
she had, 

As old as the bureau, as old as the bed. 

My shoe-button eyes hang out of my 
head, 

My legs are all wabbly, my spirit is 
dead; 

But little she cared!” 


The old flannel rabbit fell down on his 


ace, 
And his sawdust gushed out all over 
the place. 
There they found him next morning; 
and in very short space 
He was decently buried. The big china 
vase 
Contains his remains. 


Cost or Cuitpren. The Editor de- 
sires figures of the cost of rearing chil- 
dren, in city and village, girls and boys. 
Have any of our readers kept accounts 
of this kind from which we may secure 
data? Hovsekreptne will pay for 
authentic figures, the names of the send- 
ers to be kept in strict confidence. 


Susan Cteca’s irresistible humor is 
on draft once more in Susan Clegg and 
Her Neighbor’s Affairs, an excellent 
volume for summer reading, wholesome 
and refreshing. The book is published 
by Little, Brown & Co at $1. 
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Limericks 


By Irma M. Peixotto 


“A monkey once cried, “Hulley Gee! 
What prejudice daily I see. 

If man sprang from a monk 

I would surely have thunk 
Ile’d be proud of his fine pedigree.” 


There was a small native of Gond:r. 
The size of whose feet was a wonder. 
“Just fancy,” sighed she, 
“How much tal'er be 
If there wasn’t so much doubled 
under.” 
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G.VERBREEK 


Uncrte Rurus: Come right away Maria, that’s another one of them nood pic- 
tures. 


EWARDE BLAISDEG 


‘The Meat Bill Again 


“No sir! I won’t pay it. You’ve charged me this month with a whole flock 
of sheep I never ate.” 
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By Charles E. Searle 


HILE weiting for a train at a 

small station in western New 

York, the writer struck up a con- 
versation with a quaint old Irishman, 
who related the following bit of folk- 
lore: 

“Away back in the old days when all 
the animals could talk, there was a 
farmer who owned an ox and an ass, 
and he worked them very hard all day 
long. 

“One day the ox fell sick, and he told 
the farmer that he could not go out to 
work that day. So the farmer let him 
stand in his stall and the ass was led 
into the fields to do the work of both. 

“At night the ass came back to the barn 
all tired out. The ox put his head over 
into the other’s stall and asked: ‘Did 
the master say anything because I did 
not work today? The ass replied: ‘Io, 
he said nothing to me,’ and then went 
on eating his hay, for he was very 
hungry and tired after his hard day’s 
work. 

“The crafty old ox had had such a 
pleasant time standing in the stable 
away from the heat and hard work, that 
next morning he again said he was sick, 
and the farmer, who was a kind man, 
let him stay in the stable that day also. 

“When the ass came back at the close 
of the second day the ox looked over 
and again asked if the master had been 


angry because he did not work. And 
the ass only said, ‘No,’ for he was too 
weary to talk. Next morning the ox 
egain feigned sickness, and stayed in 
the barn while the farmer led the still 
tired ass off to work at sunrise. When 
the ass came back to the barn that night 
the ox stuck his head into the stall end 
asked as usual if the master had com- 
plained of his absence. 

“The ass looked wise and said: ‘No, 
the master said nothing to me today— 
but, I saw him holding en extended con- 
versation with the butcher.’ ” 


In an Old Maid’s Room 


By Rachel Capen Schauffler 


I am alone and glad to be 
Alone and undisturbed and free 

Here may I sanctuary find; 

No man mistakes for his my mind, 
No man may change “myself” to “we.” 


Down in the parlor he and she 
Waste precious time in sympathy 
Because, with tendrils all untwined, 
T am alone. 


They would impart felicity, 
And solitude is that to me; 
Yet is my selfish heart inclined 
To wish none else of womankind 
Ever might say in ecstasy, 
“T am alone.” 
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Quartet 


By Carolyn S. Bailey 


Whenever there’s any commotion, it’s 
one of us bumping his head; 

Whenever you hear Nora scolding, she’s 
trying to put us to bed; 

When doorknobs are sticky with taffy, 
and window seats bristle with pie; 

We've only been having a picnic—the 
twins and Joanna and I. 


Whenever you long for a circus, we'll 
furnish you one in our town; 

We'll walk on the fence for a tight rope 
and stand on our heads for the clown. 

Whenever things need to be tinkered, 
we get out our hammers and try. 

There isn’t a job we aren't good at— 
the twins and Joanna and I. 


Whenever you take us out calling, we'll 
speak of the family woes; 

Whenever we have on clean linens, we'll 
spill or we'll stub all our toes. 

Whenever we’re quiet and sorry, it’s not 
for the sin just gone by— 

We're wondering who'll get the spank- 
ing—the twins or Joanna or I. 


The Eternal Masculine 


“Ts your husband an even-tempered 
man 

“Yes,” answered Mrs  Corntossel. 
“He’s jes’ about as cross one day as an- 
other ” 


“No, indeed,” she said, “I can never 
be your wife. Why I had half a dozen 
offers before yours.” “Huh!” rejoined 
the young man in the ease. “That’s 
nothing. I proposed to at least a dozen 
girls before I met you.” 


Colonel Utah: “Ilow old did you say 
your wife is?” 

Major Mormoni: “Forty. 

Colonei Utah: “How ws you like 
to change her for a couple of twenties?” 


Friend (humorously): Do you or 
your wife rule in the household? 

He (seriously): Neither. We live 
under a provisional government with the 
cook. 


Bill Jones, a Louisiana storekeeper, 
went to New Orleans to buy a stock of 
goods. They were shipped at once, and 
reached home before he did. When the 
boxes were delivered at his store, his 
wife happened to look at the largest; 


she uttered a loud ery, and called for a 
hammer. A _ neighbor, hearing the 
screams, rushed to her assistance and 
asked what was the matter. The wife, 
pale and faint, pointed to an inscription 
on the box which read as follows: “Bill 
inside.” 


Wife: Why, I have had this hat for 
several months. 

Husband: I never saw it before. 

Wife: I know. I only wear it to 
church. 


Bobbie: “Mamma?” 

Mamma: “Well?” 

Bobbie: “Were men awful scarce 
when you married papa, or did you just 
feel sorry for him?” 


“T suppose you will marry when you 
grow up,” said the visitor, pleasantly. 

“No,” replied the thoughtful little girl; 
“mamma says papa is more care than the 
children so I guess the care of my chil- 
dren will be enough for me without the 
care of a husband.” 


When Bilkins was away from home on 
a long business trip he got a letter from 
his wife that still puzzles him. It ended 
thus: “Baby is well, and lots brighter 
than she used, to be. Hoping you are 
the same, I remain, Your Loving Wife.” 


Bride (prettily): “I wonder why they 
call a wife’s allowance pin money ?” 

Matron (savagely): “Because money 
to buy enough pins to hold her old clothes 
together is about all that the average 
man thinks a woman needs.” 


Wuite in Ireland I was told of a young 
Trishman who had married a slender 
wife, and engaged a pew in the church 
at eight shillings the year. As the years 
passed his wife’s form grew more ma- 
tronly in proportions, until at the end 
of five years she had become a buxom 
woman. At the end of that time her 
husband found that his pew rent had 
been increased by steps until he was pay- 
ing twelve shillings for the pew rented 
at first for eight, and so he applied to 
one of the trustees. “And how comes it 
that ye do be asking me twelve shillings 
the year for me pew, James?” he asked. 
“Sure and it is the same I once paid ye 
but eight for.” “And do ye not know, 
man,” replied the trustee, “that ivery 
blessed year since ye were after paying 
eight shillings for the pew that your 
wife has been taking more room? Ye 
have that to pay for, man.” H. W. B. 
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Electrical Cooking Utensils 


By Edith M. Darrow 


The house-mother need no longer 
come into the sitting room with flushed 
face and tired, nervous thrills creeping 
up and down her back, to sink into her 
favorite rocker with a faint: “Well, I 
declare, I'm all beat out with standing 
over that hot stove ironin’ all mornin’, 
Seems like I'd drop right down every 
minute, The kitchen was like an oven, 
First the irons scorched, ’n then I let 
cool too long while I busy 
about something else.” 

No longer is ironing day to be 
dreaded if electric irons be used. One 
need not use strength in a vain attempt 


to make a half-hot iron ,serve the pur- 


pose. The iron, being heated inte ernally, 
retains the heat for a much longer time 
than when heated from without by plac- 
ing on a stove. The flexible attachment 
cord permits the irons to be instantly 
connected and disconnected. At the end 
connected with the power, there is a 
separable connecting plug of vitrified 
porcelain with a base to fit the Edison 
socket to which it is attached. These 
plugs are designed to protect the flexi- 
ble conductors from being twisted or 
broken when in use and prevent any 
damage to fixtures or conductors, due to 
a straining of the cords. 

But it is not the weekly ironing, only, 
that is being lightened by the introduc- 
tion of the use of electricity. Though 
there is not a great variety of utensils, 
those made are quite sufficient, since 
every utensil at present made has been 
constructed with a view to serving sev- 
eral different purposes in order to obvi- 
ate the necessity of using a great variety. 

Electric plate warmers are among the 
luxuries that are fast becoming necessi- 
ties. Their perfect cleanliness and the 
fact that they are ready for service at 
any moment shows what an improvement 
they are over the plate warmers heated 
by other means. The old methods of 


heating exposed the dishes in the plate 
warmers to the products of combustion 
and dust. An additional advantage lies 
in the localization of heat. The heat 
can be regulated so that only that por- 
tion of the plate warmer which is in use 
need be heated. 

Another useful article is the electric 
broiler. This must appeal particularly 
to the dainty house-mistress without a 
maid. One firm makes a broiler slightly 
inclined toward the front, thus allow- 
ing the juices to run into a channel 
from which they are drawn into a dish. 
This does not truly broil but rather fries 
the meat. Perhaps a better make is one 
whose electric resistances are mounted 
on upright grids with a sufficient space 
between to thrust the toaster containing 
the meat. The bottom of the broiler is 
arranged so that the grease will drain 
into a cup. This is an improvement over 
the other type in that the food is not 
brought into contact with the heating 
apparatus, but it is subjected to the heat 
by being suspended between the two 
halves of the broiler, whose equal heat 
on either side quickly sears the rare meat, 
thus preventing its juices from cooking 
out. Meats so broiled are more deli- 
cious, because none of the juice is lost 
and the flavor of the meat is not im- 
paired by the gases of combustion. 

Then there are the teasters and grid- 
dles, the electric oven and small broil- 
ers and food heaters. Neither must we 
forget the sterilizers so useful in pre- 
paring baby’s food, a contrivance that 
many a weary mother prizes when she is 
saved the necessity of going down stairs 
in the middle of the night. This is op- 
erated by a convenient cwitch at the 
bedside. Cooking under such conditions 
becomes dignified into an art. Besides 
these, the chafing-dishes, 5 o’clock teas, 
and French coffeepots are not only in 
some cases useful, but more economical 
as well, than those with an alcohol lamp. 

In electrical cooking, the heat is fur- 
nished by the electrical resistance ap- 
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plied in various ways and by different 
methods. One of the most difficult 
things about electrical cooking appli- 
ances has been to obtain resistances that 
would last. This question has been 
solved by various means. One company 
employs a unit in which the resistance 
necessary to transform the electricity 
into heat is obtained by applying a me- 
tallic point to a strip of mica and se- 
euring it by firing. This conducting 
strip or point is protected by another 
strip of mica placed over it and the 
whole is inclosed in a metallic casing. 
The heating power is increased by ap- 
plying resistances in multiple, the re- 
sistance either applied flat or cut to 
conform to shape of dish. Another type 
is the coil resistance. This is obtained 
by winding wire around strips of mica 
which act as insulators. Another re- 
sistance consists of a thin conical copper 
shell to the outside of which the heat- 
ing element is attached. The cartridge 
unit is one in which the wiring making 
the necessary resistance to the electric 
current is inclosed in a metal shell or 
cartridge. In the quartz enamel type 
the heating element is formed by a flat 
disk of resistance wire, insulated from 
the surface to be heated by quartz 
enamel. The simplex resistance is also 
insulated by enamel. In the case of the 
cup, chafing-dish, 5 o'clock tea and 
coffee machine, the unit is applied around 
the sides of the base. In the other uten- 
sils it is applied directly to the bottom. 
The flat strip has an advantage over the 
coil resistance in that it occupies less 
room. 

In comparing electrical cooking with 
the other modes, the ordinary coal cook 
stove and gas range, certain points are 
noticeable in which this newer method 
is more sanitary, hygienie and in some 
sections economical. The electric cook- 
ing utensils are self-contained. Their 
essential feature consists in applying heat 
directly to the dish containing the food 
to be heated and in preventing heat 
from being transmitted to anything else 
but the food. The principle of the stove 
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differs in that the food is cooked by 
transmission of heat from a large ex- 
posed surface, which has first to be 
heated, to the dish, a process which 
wastes much heat. The best coal, gas 
and oil stoves transmit only about 30 
per cent of their heat to the food con- 
tained in the cooking utensil, the re- 
mainder of the heat, not lost through 
the chimney, is consumed in raising the 
temperature of the surrounding atmos- 
phere and in heating the stove itself as 
well as the air space between it and 
the utensils. Modern coal stoves show 
an efficiency of only 2 per cent. Twelve 
per cent is partially wasted in heating 
the stove, 70 per cent goes up the chim- 
ney, and 16 per cent is radiated. That 
is, for every 100 pounds of coal bought 
and burned, 98 is completely wasted 
from the cooking standpoint. With the 
gas stove, 20 per cent is available for 
cooking purposes, while with the elec- 
tric stove 90 per cent of the heat can be 
practically utilized. 

Not only are electrical cooking uten- 
sils efficient but, aside from the very 
evident advantages of the absence of 
smoke, flame and soot, there is no vitia- 
tion of the atmosphere. ‘There is no 
labor, either, in making or maintain- 
ing the fire and no danger from fire or 
explosion. But the old nuisance of let- 
ting the kettle run dry is still greater 
in electrical cocking, for if any cooking 
device runs dry, it is liable to cause the 
vessel to leak and possibly to burn out 
the resistance. 

From an economic point of view, the 
advantage of electrical cooking over the 
other modes is as yet disputed. It may 
be said with equal truth, that it is and it 
is not more economical. The problem 
involves several variable conditions, of 
which the most important is the consid- 
eration of the cost of the electric cur- 
rent. 

First, the cost of current varies with 
the locality; in a city with very cheap 
fuel or water power, and liberal. patron- 
age, the lighting company can supply it 
at a lower price than where fuel is high 
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and the demand limited. Then, the 
amount of current used will cause the 
cost to vary, as it is the general prac- 
tice to give discounts for the amount 
used over a stated quantity. The opera- 
tors can, in many cases, control the 
quantity, using much or little to perform 
the same amount of work and thereby 
affecting the cost of the current, largely. 
For instance, forty minutes’ current sup- 
ply will cook a roast that requires an 
hour and a half in the oven, yet a care- 
less cook might leave the current on for 
full time with no advantageous results. 
The cost of the utensils is insignificant 
in comparison with the current because 
they are made almost as cheap as a 
really gocd article of the same sort with- 
out the electrical attachment. An en- 
tire kitchen may be fitted up for about 
the same as the cost of a good range and 
the necessary cooking utensils. 

But there are certain obstacles that 
still hinder the widespread use of elec- 
trical cooking devices. Where the cost 
of current is as high as in New York 
city, the use of electrical utensils on a 
large scale must be restricted to the 
wealthy. It is for light housekeeping, 
primarily, that electric cooking is best 
fitted. An especial advantage in this 
particular is that light housekeeping 
operations can be carried on in a very 
small space. No kitchen is needed, for 
the utensils are ornamental and can be 
placed directly on the table. For the 
housekeeper of moderate means, who has 
to cook all the meals for the family, an 
entire electrical outfit at present is 
hardly practical. 

Objections are often made to introduc- 
ing the use of electricity into the work of 
the kitchen for much the same reason 
that a young married woman tearfully 
gave when asked by her disappointed 
husband why she could not k as well 
as before she was married: “If I could 
only get hold of mother’s old broken 
teacup to measure things in again, I 
am sure I could cook as good as ever.” 
It is this sticking to the old way, this 
reluctance to try the new, that is evi- 


dent among housekeepers in regard to 
the use of electrical cooking. In the 
more enterprising west, the demand is 
much greater. 

Some are afraid of electricity, chiefly 
because it seems to them a mysterious 
and awful power. All the devices are 
admirably insulated and not in the least 
dangerous. In fact, the use of electricity 
is not so dangerous as either gas or coal. 

It is well to be careful in the choice 
of apparatus. What apparatus has the 
greatest efficiency for utilizing heat, the 
greatest durability, is the best made and 
the easiest to clean, as well as which pre- 
sents the most pleasing appearance and 
is best finished, are questions to be eare- 
fully considered when buying electrical 
cooking utensils. 


A Company Dinner 


By Caroline French Benton 


For a company dinner a beautiful table 
ean be easily arranged with a center- 
piece of pond lilies. An ordinary ja- 
panned tray may be laid in the middle 
and all around it lily leaves and buds 
carelessly laid, so as to cover the edge and 
also to lie loosely on the cloth, The 
tray may then be filled with water and 
leaves put on ‘it so that they just touch 
each other; then buds and a very few 
lilies are to be added last. The candles 
used must be white, in glass or silver 
sticks, and the little dishes may have 
white-iced cakes, salted almonds mixed 
with green pistachio nuts, and green and 
white bonbons. The guest cards may be 
cut out to look like open lilies and 
painted with water colors; the place 
plates should be white, or green and 
white. This will make a charmingly 
pretty table. 

Where pond lilies do not grow, snow- 
balls, half veiled in asparagus ferns, 
form a lovely centerpiece, and the plan 
of having everything white and green can 
still be followed. 

For a first course in summer, fruit is 
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always chosen; in August peaches or 
melons are usually selected. 
Iced melon 
Jellied bouillon, iced 
Brown bread and butter strips 
Fish mold, with cucumber jelly and 

sauce tartare 

Chicken breast with peas and asparagus 


tips 
Tomatoes stuffed with cream cheese 
balls 


Wafers Olives 
Frozen macaroon souffle Cakes 
Coffee 


Before the guests come to the table, 
place on the service plate at each cover 
a small plate holding the iced melon. 

For the next course make a strong 
bouillon the day before it is needed, us- 
ing either a stock made from bones of 
beef, or taking beef extract and dissolv- 
ing it with boiling water. Add lemon 
juice, salt and cayenne to taste, and a 
little cooking sherry. Strain twice 
through a flannel bag and let it stand all 
night, if made from stock, and in the 
morning see if it sets well, and if not, 
heat it and add sufficient gelatine to 
make it slightly firm. If the extract is 
used the bouillon need not be made until 
the morning of the dinner. The jelly 
must be kept very cold until it is needed; 
a good plan is to keep it in a pail in a 
pan of ice. Then it is broken up in bits 
and put in bouillon cups—never in soup 
plates—and served with strips of but- 
tered brown bread. 

The fish course is a very attractive one. 
Get any good white fish, halibut being 
the best, boil it, pick it up very fine, 
season with salt, cayenne and a very lit- 
tle onion juice, with enough white sauce 
to make it moist; half a cup to a pint of 
fish, and press into a tin mold shaped 
like a fish. Put this in a shallow pan of 
boiling water, cover with a buttered 
paper and bake half an hour. This may 
all be done the day before the dinner. 
When it is needed it is to be turned out 
on a platter. For the jelly, pare and slice 
four or more cucumbers and stew them 


gently fifteen minutes in water enough 
to cover them. Soak a tablespoon of 
gelatine, and when the cucumbers are 
done mix all together and stir till the 
gelatine is dissolved. Season well with 
salt and pepper and put on ice. 

Make a good mayonnaise and add to 
it a heaping tablespoon of mixed capers, 
onion and cucumber pickles, all chopped 
as finely as possible. Break the jelly 
into bits and surround the fish with it 
and pass the sauce tartare. 

The chicken should be roasted the day 
before the dinner, and when needed 
sliced and prettily arranged on a platter. 
Cook some small new peas and a bunch 
or more of asparagus, and season both 
well; arrange around the chicken, the 
asparagus at the two ends of the platter 
in even piles and the peas all around the 
sides, both of course being very cold. 

The salad is a new one; large tomatoes 
are peeled and chilled; the inside is 
scooped out and when it is time for din- 
ner, they are filled with little piles of 
cream cheese balls, made by mashing the 
cheese with enough sweet cream to mois- 
ten it, with salt, cayenne and a table- 
spoon of chopped green peppers. Over 
both the tomatoes and the leaf of let- 
tuce, which should lie under each, French 
dressing is poured. 

The dessert is very simple but deli- 
cious. Get a dozen stale macaroons, roll 
them fine and mix lightly with a pint 
of cream whipped stiff. Pack this in a 
covered mold or pail and bury it in ice 
and salt for four hours. Turn out and 
surround with more whipped cream. 

The coffee is served hot at such a din- 
ner as this, usually on the porch, or in 
the drawing room. Should the night 
prove exceedingly warm, however, it may 
be chilled, mixed with cream and sugar 
and a spoonful of shaved ice, and served 
in tall glasses with a very little whipped 
cream on top. 

To convert this dinner into a family 
meal, omit the bouillon and fish course, 
and serve the peaches, the chicken and 
salad, with a plain ice cream. 
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By E. D. 


The proper selection of fruits must 
not be ignored by those who desire the 
best results. Choose perfect fruit, just 
ripe for jellies, while partially ripe fruits 
may be used in other forms of preserv- 
ing. Flavor is best when the fruit is in 
the hight of its season, and at that time 
the price will probably reach its mini- 
mum. System will do much to lighten 
the yearly task. It is above all neces- 
sary that the room in which the work is 
done should be as nearly as possible free 
from germ-laden dust. After thorough 


sweeping and a twenty-minute wait to 
settle the dust, dust with a damp cloth. 

Use enameled or aluminum utensils, as 
the fruit acids will not attack either. 
Silver-plated or wooden spoons and the 


small silver fruit knives are ideal to 
use, as the tendeney of the fruit to dis- 
color is lessened. Make the jelly bags 
from Shaker or domett flannel. With 
either, moderate pressure may be used 
—* destroying the clearness of the 
jelly. 

If possible provide a pair of grocer’s 
or balance scales; their first cost is not 
great and will soon be offset by conven- 
ienee, even if the house bills be not les- 
sened by a system of check weighing. 
Choose the small tumblers for molding 
jellies, jams and marmalades. An un- 
mutilated mold is thus secured for each 
serving. Pint jars for canning are pref- 
erable for the same reason. Beware of 
too cheap rubbers. <A perfect rubber 
goes a long way toward an air-tight jar, 
and providing the jars do not actually 
leak, will insure the necessary vacuum. 
Cheap grade rubbers are sold as low as 
fifty or sixty cents a dozen, but they con- 
tain whiting, soon harden, erack and 
often cause an otherwise perfect jar to 
spoil. Good rubbers cannot be marketed 
at less than one dollar and fifteen cents 
a pound, but once purchased, they do not 
need to be replaced each time they are 
used, as they retain their elasticity under 


proper care. In any event, test by pull- 
ing; an imperfect rubber will break un- 
der the strain. 

Prepare the fruit according to kind 
and method to be used. If the fruit 
must wait, drop into a bowl of water to 
which has been added one tablespoon of 
lemon juice to each quart of water. 
This tends to keep the fruit white. 
Quinces should be rubbed with a coarse 
towel before they are washed. Berries 
should be washed before stemming or 
hulling. Do this quickly to prevent the 
fruit absorbing water. In preserving 
peaches and plums, all stone fruit, in 
fact, add a few stones to each jar. In 
preparing cherries and crabapples the 
stem may be seraped, washed carefully 
and left on. In both cases the flavor 
will be improved. 

Since fruits are usually acid to some 
extent bacteria and some molds are pre- 
vented from rapid growth. On currants 
and cherries are found the greatest num- 
ber of micro-organisms, while there seem 
to be the least on blackberries and plums. 
Lemons, cranberries and rhubarb belong 
also to this latter class. They are so 
strongly acid that few bacteria attack 
them. 

A strong sugar solution prevents the 
growth of practically all micro-organ- 
isms. A method of fruit preservation 
but little known is based directly on this 
antiseptic power of sugar. 

A layer of sugar, then a layer of fruit, 
is continued until the jar is filled, in 
much the same fashion that the south- 
ern farmer salts down his pork. This 
method is adapted to strawberries, sour 
cherries, sour plums and quinces. The 
greatest objections to such a method are 
the excess of sugar and the possible loss 
of the true fruit flavor. 

Jelly making depends on the change, 
with the aid of water and a small amount 
of sugar, of the fruit gums into a vege- 
table gelatine. The fruits containing 
the largest quantity of this gelatine-mak- 
ing material obviously make the best 
jellies. Currants, crabapples, apples, 
blackberries, raspberries and peaches 
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make good jellies, currants containing 
the most, peaches the least gelatine. 
Grapes are unreliable; just before they 
are really ripe is the best time to gather 
them for jelly. 

If the fruit is underripe the gelatine 
is not found, if overripe, if the juice 
ferments, or if it cooks too long, it 
loses the property of gelatinizing. It 
requires more skill to make jelly from 
fruits to which water has been added 
than from those with sufficient natural 
juice; thus the juicy fruits should not 
be gathered after a rain because so much 
water has been absorbed by them. 
Leave the skins on large fruits and do 
not core apples and pears. Fruits poor 
in gums may be made to jelly by adding 
ten per cent of raspberry or crabapple 
juice. This amount will not materially 
alter the flavor. Make jellies with either 
three-fourths cup of sugar to each cup 
of juice or with equal proportions. 

Simmer the fruit in as little added 
water as possible and when all the juice 
is extracted, strain through domett 
flannel or double cheesecloth. After 
straining boil twenty minutes, then skim 
and add the sugar, which has been heated 
in an earthen jar in the oven. Cook five 
minutes or until a drop stiffens on a 
chilled plate. Skim carefully, strain 
through a hot cheesecloth into a hot 
pitcher and fill the jelly tumblers, after 
dipping in hot water. When cooled cover 
with a quarter-inch layer of melted pir- 
affine. 

In the preparation of jam the pulp is 
used as well as the juice. Mach or grate, 
using the skins, but removing cores or 
stones. Constant stirring is necessary, 
as owing to the syrupy nature of the 
mass it is liable to burn. This may be 
avoided by using a double boiler after 
the sugar is added. Cook until thick, 
then add an equal measure by weight of 
heated sugar. Cook gently that the color 
may not be changed until the mass jellies 
when tested on a cold plate. Fill glasses 
and cover as for jelly. Both jam and 
jelly keep well because of their solid 


consistency and the large proportion of 
sugar present. 

By far the largest quantity of fruit is 
now canned or put up with a light fruit 
syrup, using as little heat and sugar as 
possible. They depend for preservation 
on the absolute exclusion from the jars 
of germ-laden air and the destruction of 
those germs already present. The fruit 
may be prepared and placed in jars 
standing in water just below the boil- 
ing point. The jars are then filled with 
boiling syrup made by cooking equal 
quantities of sugar and water. Cover 
the jars loosely, without rubbers, and 
boil the water from twenty to eighty 
minutes, according to kind and condi- 
tion of fruit. Take out the jars, fill to 
overfiowing with a lighter sugar syrup, 
adjust the rubbers after dipping in hot 
water, screw the covers on tightly and 
invert the jars to test for leakage. As 
the fruit cools the covers loosen; test 
frequently and before storing screw 
tightly. The jars need not be completely 
immersed if the boiler be covered, as they 
will cook by steam. Cooking the fruit 
longer than is necessary to kill the 
germs is unnecessary and injurious, as 
it shrivels the fruit and spoils the ap- 
pearance as well as flavor. 

Fruit may be cooked in the oven in 
much the same way. In the first filling 
of the cans, enough syrup is put in to 
fill solidly. Then place in a moderate 
oven and cook for ten minutes. Protect 
the cans from breaking by putting an 
asbestos sheet on the floor of the oven, 
or lacking that, set them in a shallow 
pan filled with two inches of boiling 
water. Fill and seal as usual. 


Novel Luncheon Dishes 


By M. C. D. 
Fish in Aspic 
Nothing is more dainty than aspic. 
It is easily prepared over night and put 
on the ice to make it firm. Always make 


it the morning of the day before you 
wish to serve it. Flavor a clear soup 
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stock with fine herbs, lemon, cloves and 
a bay leaf, and stiffen with one ounce 
of gelatine to each quart. A delicious 
luncheon dish is made by boiling a large 
salmon. Skin it carefully to show the 
pink flesh and then lay it in a long, 
deep platter in which aspic has been 
poured and has partially hardened. Pour 
in more aspic over the fish, When 
serving, turn the fish over so that the 
molded aspic is left on top and the beau- 
tiful pink fish shows through a square 
of translucent amber jelly. Of course 
the entire dish is cold. A cold fish 
course,is very smart for luncheon and 
many hostesses are introducing it at 
dinners. 


Eggs in Aspic 
Another dainty dish is made by pour- 


ing aspie into timbale molds or individ- 
ual cake molds. When it begins to 
harden, place in it yolk upward a half of 
a hard boiled egg from which the yolk 
has been taken, mixed with chopped pars- 
ley, onion and mayonnaise dressing, and 
then replaced. Pour more aspic around 
the eggs until the mold is full. In serv- 
ing turn out of the mold and the egg 
will be inclosed in the transparent, 
trembling jelly. These make a good 
luncheon entree, a dinner salad, or are 
delicious for afternoon bridge parties 
with sandwiches or bread and butter. 
Pate de Foie Gras in Aspic 

Still another variation for entree or 
salad includes the rich but delicious 
pate de foie gras. Pour aspice into the 
molds, make a little ball of pate de foie 
gras with,the butter paddles, stand it on 
the aspic and fill in with the jelly. Turn 
out and serve when fully hardened. 
Birds in Aspic 

An elaborate salad is formed of reed 
birds or any small birds which may be 
boned. Bone the squab or birds, cook 
and cool them. Stand a large bowl on 
its bottom in a good sized, deep pan. 
Pour a little aspic, perhaps an inch 
deep, into the pan and harden. Stand 
the cold birds in this aspie and fill in 


in paper. 


with aspic, not removing the bowl. 
When the whole has hardened, remove 
the bowl, turn the aspic out of the pan, 
and in the hollow formed by the bowl 
place asparagus tips, sliced tomato, and 
mayonnaise. It comes to the table whole, 
one bird for each person. The cold bird, 
jelly and a portion of the salad is eaten 
together. This is the most delicious 
salad I have ever eaten and it is also 
the most sightly. 


Voul au Vent for Entrees 


Puff paste is hard to make but all re- 
ceipt books contain rules for it and many 
cooks make excellent small ones for 
oyster or chicken pates. If you live in 
a large town with a French confectioner 
you can buy for seventy-five cents or a 
dollar large puff pastes with covers of 
sufficient size to hold an entree for 
twelve persons. The big ones are pret- 
tier than the small ones which are for 
sale in most bakeries, but if*you can- 
not get the large ones buy or make indi- 
vidual puff pastes and fill with the fol- 
lowing: Take the white meat of a cooked 
chicken or turkey and cut in fairly 
large pieces. Add to this one can of 
truffles and a half pound of fresh mush- 
rooms if procurable, if not, of the best 
canned or a handful of the Italian 
dried mushrooms. Mix with these a rich 
cream sauce, using cream’ instead of 
milk, and add a little good bouillon. 
Bake in the oven until the mushrooms 
ai» cooked, and serve very hot. I have 
als; eaten this pate with frogs’ legs in- 
stead of chicken, but this makes a very 
costly dish. If the Italian dried mush- 
rooms are used be careful of the quan- 
tity as they are very strong in flavor and 
too much spoils the delicacy of the truf- 
fles. The same vol au vent is delicious 
and much cheaper if filled with shredded 
crab or lobster meat, mixed with the 
bouillon and cream sauce. 

Fish in Papers 

Nothing preserves the flavor and 
juices of small fish like cooking them 
For this purpose use waxed 


paper of the sort used by florists. Cut 
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the papers into rather large squares, rub 
well with melted butter and lay the fish 
in these. Fold the paper over the fish, 
completely inclosing it, and twist the 
ends. Bake in a moderate oven. For 
small pompano and sand dabs, we clean 
the fish first, though some people cook 
them entire, but do not skin them. Lay 
a slice of lemon on top of the fish, and 
pour melted butter and chopped pars- 
ley over the fish before closing the paper. 
Some inclose a tiny piece of ham or 
salt pork. 


Crabs’ Legs in Paper 


Take the meat from the legs of crabs; 
or use the body meat, though it is not 
quite as delicate. Cut paraffine paper 
into six-inch squares. Moisten the cen- 
ter with melted butter and on this lay 
four slices of raw potato, pared and 
eut as thin as possible. On this lay 
the crab: meat in rather large flakes. 
Pour four tablespoons of melted butter 
over this. Season with salt, pepper and 
paprika and one clove of garlic chopped 
for four persons. Fold the paper over, 
twist the ends and bake for twenty min- 
utes in a dripping pan in a moderate 
oven. 


Automobile Sandwiches 


From the Epicure 


Perhaps one may say, “Why automo- 
bile sandwiches?” on reading the above 
title. “How do they differ from Sun- 
day school pienic or garden-party sand- 
wiches?” But it is easy for one who 
autos and gets hungry and likes sand- 
wiches to answer the question. The 
automobile sandwich differs from its an- 
cestors, or predecessors, as you will, in 
that it needs to be more live; it must 
smack of raciness in its flavor, and the 
things that make for this element must 
be reckoned in making it. Possibly one 
might say they should hint of speed; 
that would not be so far out of the way. 
Tame chicken and ham sandwiches that 
we knew in our childhood will not do at 
all for an automobile jaunt. 


In preparing sandwiches for auto 
trips, unless they are to be of the sweet 
variety, there should always be a lettuce 
leaf, thin and crisp, next to the bread to 
prevent the dressing from soaking into 
the bread and making it heavy. And 
in this connection it may be said that 
romaine is beginning to be popular for 
use in place of lettuce for sandwiches, 
just as it has superseded lettuce for 
salad uses with a good many. 

To make corned beef sandwiches, have 
the beef cut in very thin slices, and cut 
in slices of equal thickness and shape 
some large sweet pickles. Just a touch 
of mustard, either the French or the 
English, should be spread on the beef. 

And since we have spoken herein 
slightingly of a “tame” chicken sand- 
wich, it seems to behoove us to suggest 
one of chicken that shall not be tame, 
for chicken is a favorite material for 
sandwiches with many people. Tave, 
then, the chicken meat, and after rub- 
bing the chopping bowl with an onion, 
chop in it the chicken meat. Season 
with paprika well, stir into it a little 
chicken stock, and then a_ sufficient 
amount of mayonnaise. 

Lobster sandwiches are much _ better 
for having the lobster chopped. Chop 
it till pretty fine, too, quite to a paste. 
Stir into it mayonnaise, a few drops of 
sherry, add to it a hint of onion and 
then spread on the lettuce leaves. 
Brandy may be used instead of the 
sherry, if liked, and it may also be used 
in making the chicken sandwiches. 
Only, do not use too much. A few 
drops will do just what you want. 

Chicken livers may be prepared in this 
way for sandwiches: Fry in butter a 
sliced onion, take out the onion and fry, 
till lightly browned, some chicken livers, 
salting a little. Cover with water and 
let boil till the water boils away and the 
livers are so tender you can press them 
through a sieve. To them add a few 
drops of sherry, just a bit of mayonnaise 
and then use. 
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Menus for August 
Planned to Provide the Requisite Energy 


with a Minimum Use of 


Giving 


Heat- 
Foods 


By Mildred Maddocks 


WEDNESDAY, AUG 1 
Breakfast 
Muscat grapes 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled tomatoes 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Nut and cheese salad 
Iced tea Fig cake 
Dinner 
Clam broth 
Lamb steak 
Sweet potatoes 
Broad beans Cucumbers 
Maple dumplings 
THURSDAY, AUG 2 
Breakfast 
Apricots 
Cereal with cream 
melet 
Rye popovers Coffee 
Luncheon 
Herring salad 
Baked potatoes 
Raspberries 
Dinner 
Bouillon 
Roast beef 
Potatoes Cauliflower 
Spinach croquettes 
Moscow cream 
Wafers Cheese 


FRIDAY, AUG 3 
Breakfast 


Grapes 
Steamed clams 
Griddlecakes 
Coffee 


Luncheon 


Salmon and rice 
Beach plum jelly 
Wafers Iced coffee 


Dinner 


Clam chowder 
Green pea salad 
Cantaloupe 


Wafers Iced tea] yy 


SATURDAY, AUG 4 
Breakfast 
Cantaloupe 

Cereal with cream 
Breakfast relish 
uffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Potato salad 


Walnut bread 
Custard Cookies 


Dinner 
Cheese and onion 
canapes 
Sliced roast of beef 
Sweet potatoes 
Peas Baked tomatoes 
Raspberries and currants 
Sponge cake 
SUNDAY,AUG 5 
Breakfast 
Blackberries 
Cereal with cream 
ops 
Rolls Coffee 
Dinner 
Clam_ bouillon 
Boiled chicken 
Stuffed sweet potatoes 
Creamed carrots 
Lettuce and cucumbers 
Ice cream with fruit 
sauce 
Wafers 
Supper 
Chicken ont pimento 
a 


sa 
Mustard sandwiches 
Ice cream 
MONDAY, AUG 6 
Breakfast 
Stewed rhubarb 
Eggs scrambled with 
mushrooms 
Coffee 


Rusks 
Luncheon 
Chicken salad 
Figs stewed in claret 
Rice wafers 
Dinner 
Veal cutlets 
Mashed potato Green peas 
Tomatoes and cucum- 
bers with dressing 
Plum charlotte 
TUESDAY, AUG 7 
Breakfast 
Baked banana 
Fried pan fish 
uffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Egg salad 
Cereal dessert Iced tea 
Dinner 
Bouillon 
Roast leg of lamb 
Baked potatoes 
Escalloped tomatoes 
Cucumbers with dressing 


Ambrosia 


WEDNESDAY, AUG 8 
Breakfast 


Cantaloupe 
cream 
oached eggs 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Escalloped clams 
Cress salad 
Brown bread 
Dinner 
Cheese canapes 
Cold lamb 
Sweet potatoes 
Artichokes Radishes 
Raspberry shortcake 
Wafers Iced coffee 
THURSDAY, AUG 9 
Breakfast 
Peaches 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled smoked herring 
Graham gems 
Coftee 
Luncheon 
Lamb souffle 
Tomatoes with dressing 
ye bread 
Dinner 
Clear sow 
Reast vea 
Sweet potato souffle 
Stuffed peppers 
Green corn 
Frozen peaches 
Small cakes Iced coffee 
FRIDAY, AUG 10 
Breakfast 
Plums 
Eggs scrambled with cod- 
fish 


Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 


Green corn griddlecakes 
Lettuce, nut and cheese 


sala 
Brown bread 
Dinner 
Planked fish 
Potatoes Green peas 
Stuffed tomatoes 
Cress salad 
Rice Bavarian cream 
SATURDAY, AUG 11 
Breakfast 
Cantaloupe 
Cereal with cream 
Fried tripe 
Rye muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Tomato jelly salad 
Walnut bread 
Iced chocolate 
Dinner 
Bouillon 
Cold sliced veal 


Mexican chocolate 


{ SUNDAY, AUG 12 
Breakfast 


Blueberries with milk 
Cold molded cereal 


Omelet 
Blueberry muffins Cotfee 
Dinner 
Clam broth 
Roast chicken 
Sweet potatoes Peas 
reen_ corn 
Frozen mint punch 
Wafers Cheese 
Supper 
Chafing-dish sardines 
live sandwiches 
Rhubarb jam Wafers 


MONDAY, AUG 13 
Breakfast 
Blackberries 
Cold chicken 
Baked potatoes 
Popovers Coffee 
Luncheon 
Stuffed tomatoes 
Cheese balls 
Rye bread 
Dinner 
Broiled steak 
Potatoes ‘Egg plant 
Cucumbers with dressing 
Blueberry dumplings 
Iced coffee 
TUESDAY, AUG 4 
Breakfast 
Stewed figs 
Cereal with cream 
Kidney and bacon 
Corn gems Coffee 
Luncheon 
Broiled fish 
Potato chips 
Custards 
Dinner 
Roast chicken 
Potatoes French beans 
Stuffed peppers 
Cucumber and radish 


sala 
Gooseberry batter 
Small cakes Iced coffee 
WEDNESDAY, AUG 15 
Breakfast 
Raspberries 
Cereal with cream 
Crab omelet 
Sally Lunn 
Luncheon 
Cucumber and red pep- 
per salad 
Cheese souffle 
Dinner 
Cauliflower soup 
Lamb steak 
Sweet potatoes 
Broiled mushrooms 


Coffee 


Sponge cake Punch 


Cantaloupe 
Punch afers 
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THURSDAY, AUG 16 
Breakfast 


Blackberries 
Cereal with cream 
Fried eggplant 
Corn gems Coffee 
Luncheon 
Potato salad 
Lemon jelly with custard 


sauce 
Wafers Cheese 
Dinner 
Roast beef 
Stuffed turnins 
Baked potatoes 
Cress and radish salad 
Coftee mousse 
Crackers 
FRIDAY, AUG 17 
Breakfast 
Cantaloupe 
Cerea! with cream 
Pan fish Popovers 
Coffee 
Luncheon 


Salmon salad 
Cheese balls 
Rye bread sandwiches 
Dinner 
Fish chowder 
Tomato, cheese and nut 


sala 
Blueberry dumpling 
Iced tea 
SATURDAY, AUG 18 
Breakfast 


Peaches 
Eggs baked in tomatoes 
Graham muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cold beef 
French fried potatoes 
Cress and tomato salad 
Dinner 
Beef en casserole 
Sweet potatoes 
Escalloped onions 
Fried parsley 
Frozen grape punch 
SUNDAY, AUG 19 
Breakfast 
Pears 
Cereal with cream 
Mushrooms with butter 


sauce 
Wheat muffins 
Coffe 


Dinner 
Cream of lettuce soup 
Lamb chops 
Potatoes Green corn 
French beans 
Maple shortcake 
Wafers Cheese 
Supper 
Shrimp salad 
Lettuce sandwiches 


MONDAY, AUG 20 


Cheese pudding 
Cress sandwiches 


Clam_ soup 

Baked fish 
Escalloped green corn 
Potatoes Radishes 
Banana_ charlotte 
Toasted crackers 

Punch 


TUESDAY, AUG 21 
Breakfast 


Blackverries 
Tomatoes and bacon 


Creamed fish 

Raspberries 
Dinner 

Breast of veal with olive 

sauce 

Fried green peppers 

Potatoes 

Cucumbers with dressing 

Coffee custard 

Sponge cake 

WEDNESDAY, AUG 22 


Braised tongue 
Mashed sweet potatoes 
Creamed carrots 
Tomatoes with dressing 
Pineapple and rasp- 
berries 
Small cakes 
THURSDAY, AUG 23 
Breakfast 
Baked apricots 
Eggs cooked in shell 
Blueberry griddlecakes 
“effee 
Luncheon 


Cheese pudding 
Cold slaw 


Dinner 


Potatoes 3aked squash 
Green corn 
Macaroon charlotte russe 


Punch Wafers 


Wafers Iced tea 


Dinner Cucumbers with dressing 


Potatoes 


Crackers Punch 


FRIDAY, AUG 2% 


Broiled roe herring 
Corn bread 


Dinner 
Steamed clams with 
melted butter 
Saked fish 


Green peas 


TUESDAY, AUG 28 


Breakfast Breakfast Breakfast 
Grapes _ Cantaloupe Cantaloupe 
Scrambled eggs Cereal with cream Cereal with cream 
Toast Coffee Fried scallops Potato omelet 
Luncheon Coffee bread Coffee | Graham gems Coffee 
Luncheon Luncheon 


_ Escalloped scallops 
French fried potatoes 
Stewed rhubarb and 
dates 
Dinner 


Roast beef 


Potatoes baked in gravy 


Prune and nut jelly |Raked chocolate custards 


SATURDAY, AUG 25 
Breakfast 
Grapes 
Cereal with cream 


Tomato toast 
Cheese crackers 
Boiled rice with fruit 
sauce 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Cold tongue 
Baked potatoes 
Macaroni au gratin 
Lettuce with French 
dressing 


Sweet potatoes 
Watermelon 
Sponge cakes Punch 
Supper 
Bean salad 
Deviled crackers 

Mexican chocolate 
MONDAY, AUG 27 

Breakfast 
Shredded pineapple 


Cereal with cream 
Broiled finnan haddie 
Buns Coffee 


Luncheon 
Shrimp salad 
Fruit shortcake 

Dinner 

Clear soup 
Creamed chicken 
Stuffed potatoes | 

Squash Broiled peppers! 

Lemon souffle 


Green corn Peas 
Wafers Cheese 
Iced tea 


WEDNESDAY, AUG 29 


Breakfast 
Blueberries and milk 


Corn bread. Coffee} Green b 2 
peppers, Drown sauce) Browned beef hash 
Luncheon Toast Coffee Rye popovers Coffee 
Deviled toast Luncheon Luncheon 


Spaghetti with tomato 


sauce 
Egg and pimento salad 
Dinner 
Bouillon 
Cold sliced beef 
Sweet potatoes 
Fried squash 
Radish and cucumber 


sala 
Gooseberry fool 


Breakfast Cakes Punch 
Baked apples Iced coffee THURSDAY, AUG 30 
SUNDAY, AUG 26 Breakfast 
Stewed rhubarb 
Teast Coffee Baked = with mush- 
Luncheon Cereal with cream room sauce 
Cold meat salad Eggs cooked in shell Toast Coffee 
Corn bread. Corn muffins Coffee Luncheon 
Stewed rhubarb with figs Dinner Cream puffs with cheese 
Dinner Bouilion ing 
Clear soup Broiled chicken Cucumber salad 
j Carrots and green peas Dinner 


Broiled chops 
Creamed potatoes 
Peas Stuffed tomatoes 
Cafe parfait 
Wafers Cheese 
FRIDAY, AUG 31 
Breakfast 
Cantaloupe 
Cereal with cream 
Fried eggplant 
Corn bread Coffee 
Luncheon 
Lobster salad 
Sandwiches Watermelon 
Iced coffee 
Dinner 
Clam broth 
Broiled salmon 
Potatoes Beans 
Baked squash 
Ice cream with hot choc- 
olate sauce 
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Menu Recipes 


Clam Broth 

Make one cup of cream sauce with 
one tablespoon each of butter and flour, 
thinning with milk or cream. Add a cup 
of good beef bouillon and the juice from 
three cans of minced clams. Add the 
minced clams at the last moment, as the 
meat toughens if cooked long, season, 
putting in plenty of salt, and serve in 
eups. M. C. D. 
Breakfast Relish 

Slice cold roast beef thin. Make a 
gravy of three tablespoons of butter, one 
tablespoon of walnut or tomato catsup, 
one tablespoon of vinegar, one teaspoon 
of currant jelly, one teaspoon of made 
mustard. Put meat and all in a sauce- 
pan, cover and set in a kettle of boiling 
water. Steam one-half hour. A. E. 


Walnut Bread 


Stir one cup of chopped walnut meats 
into the sponge for two loaves of bread. 
Mix hard and treat exactly as you would 
ordinary bread dough. Bake in pound 
baking powder cans. When cold cut in 
thin slices, butter and press two slices 
together. 


Mexican Chocolate 

Seald one quart of milk with a four- 
inch stick of cinnamon and three table- 
spoons of ground coffee. Strain through 
cheesecloth. Reheat and add two ounces 
of vanilla chocolate heated over hot 
water and diluted with one-half cup of 
boiling water. Flavor with brandy and 
rum if liked. X. 


Spinach Croquettes 

Put one tablespoon of butter into a 
saucepan and, after it has melted, stir 
in a tablespoon of flour. When these 
are blended smoothly pour in a cup of 
boiling water (or half stock and half 
water), a teaspoon of horse-radish, a 
dash of paprika and salt to taste. To 
this add a cup and a half of cold spinach, 
mix thoroughly end spread out on plate 
to get cold. When cold form into cro- 
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quettes, dip in beaten egg, then into 
bread crumbs, and fry in hot bacon 
gravy. Drain on brown paper and serve 
with sauce. 


Sauce 

Rub the yolks of three hard cooked 
eggs to a paste, add a level tablespoon 
of melted butter, one teaspoon of lemon 
juice, a dash of pepper and a sprinkle 
of salt, and set aside to cool. When ready 
for use it should be of the consistency of 
hard sauce. To use it put a spoonful on 
each hot croquette, when it will melt 
and form a delicious sauce. E. K. B. 


Green Corn 

Cut from the cob and cook with a 
little cream or milk and a chopped green 
pepper. Green corn may be stripped 
from the cob with the fork, after a lit- 
tle practice. Draw the fork downward 
in rows. Mix on the plate with salt and 
butter. This is far more elegant than 
cutting from the cob with a _ knife. 
M. C. D. 


Sweet Potatoes, Southern Style 

Boil and pare sweet potatoes and cut 
them in medium sized pieces. In an iron 
spider place one-fourth cup of butter 
and a cup of light brown sugar. Cook 
the potatoes in this mixture on the back 
of the stove until the whole is mushy. 
Let it cook very slowly, watching to see 
that it does not burn or stick. These 
potatoes are very rich but delicious, es- 
pecially with game or poultry. M. C. D. 


Herring Salad 

Soak four salt herring in milk or 
water for five hours. Clean free from 
bones and skin and chop the fish with 
eight cold boiled potatoes and two 
onions; add one teaspoon of pepper and 
one-half cup of vinegar. Garnish with 
slices of hard cooked eggs and cold boiled 
beets. S. G. 


Chicken Liver and Pimento Salad 


Rub several chicken livers through a 
sieve, add chopped canned pimentoes in 
equal amount, moisten with French 
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dressing and serve on crisp lettuce leaves. 
I have had difficulty in securing the 
livers in sufficient quantity but am told 
that they may be bought by the pound 
in some of the larger markets. Even if 
this is not true this salad is a delight- 
ful second edition of the Sunday fowl. 
M. C. D. 


Onion Canapes 


' Half a cream cheese, one teaspoon of 
anchovy paste, two pickles, and two 
tablespoons of pickled pearl onions. 
Chop the pickles, and stir into the an- 
chovy paste and cheese. Spread this mix- 
ture on toast, and dot with the pickled 
onions. This quantity makes eight por- 
tions. E. B. 


Mustard Sandwiches 


Rub mustard with butter before 
spreading the bread. You can use more 
or less according to taste and it is sur- 
prising to see how excellent plain bread 
and butter is made by this simple addi- 
tion. L. H. W. 


Olive Sandwiches 


Spread thin squares of brown bread 
with a mixture made by mincing five 
large olives, a stalk of celery and a cu- 
cumber pickle ; mix to a paste with a very 
little made mustard, salt, cayenne and 
a teaspoon of catsup. Press two slices 
together and serve in small squares. 


A. E 
Chafing-dish Sardines 


For each two persons put a small cup 
of tomato catsup in the blazer, add four 
tablespoons of olive oil, one teaspoon 
of Worcestershire sauce and a dash of 
salt and paprika. When this is bubbling 
with heat, make a number of slices of 
toast and open a can of the largest sar- 
dines. There is a variety of sardines 
which comes canned with a truffle, a bit 
of pickle and red pepper and the flavor 
of these blends well with the prepared 
sauce, but unless handled very carefully 
they will break and do not look as well 
on the toast as the larger and firmer va- 
rieties. Put the sardines in the sauce 
and allow them to get very hot. Then 


serve sardines and sauce on the hot but- 
tered toast. M. C. D. 


Moscow Cream 


Make a plain lemon jelly and mold in 
small cups. When hardened, hollow the 
jelly cups with a hot spoon, leaving a 
half-inch, wall. Fill with the following: 
Soak one-third of a box of gelatine in 
one-third cup of water. Add three table- 
spoons of powdered sugar to one pint of 
sweet cream, tint a light green with 
spinach coloring if liked. Whip and 
add the gelatine when nearly stiffened. 
As it stiffens add one teaspoon of vanilla 
and two tablespoons of blanched and 
tinely chopped «lmonds or pistachio nuts. 
Pour into the jelly molds, melt the 
scooped out jelly and with it fill the cups. 
Serve with whipped cream, flavored with 
vanilla and chopped almonds. A. T. W. 
Green Gooseberry Batter 

Make a batter of three eggs to a pint 
of milk and four to six ounces of flour. 
The less flour the lighter the pudding 
but the greater the difficulty of baking 
it. Beat yolks and whites separately and 
mix the flour and milk carefully to- 
gether. Then add these to the beaten 
eggs and stir thoroughly. Pour into a 
shallow baking pan to cover the bottom 
one-half an inch deep. Cover the top 
with gooseberries as close as they will 
go. Bake thirty to forty minutes in a 
quick oven and serve hot with butter and 
sugar. Like many English puddings this 
is made without sugar, but the combina- 
tion of the crisp brown edges of the crust 
with the acid of the fruit and the melt- 
ing butter and sugar scattered over it, 
makes one of the most delicious pud- 
dings. M. D. 

Ambrosia 

Select four large oranges, cut a large 
circle from the top of each, and scoop 
out the pulp and juice, mix with four 
tablespoons of sugar and half a cup of 
grated cocoanut; replace this mixture in 
the orange shells and sprinkle grated co- 
coanut over the top. K. P. 
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The Significance of “ Discoveries ” 


By Georgia Drummond 


No single mind could have conceived 
and written such a complete commentary 
upon the tolerance and resourceful in- 
genuity of woman as have the collabo- 
rating “Discoverers.” These women all 
display a cheerful willingness to “make 
do” that which will save the man of the 
house an expenditure of leisure or 
money, or perhaps both. This should 
forever nail the falsehood about the will- 
ful extravagance of the sex. The prod- 
igal woman is the exception. Since 
Adam, when a man has found it neces- 
sary to retrench, he has searched his 
home for the leak in his income; as all 
know there have been only sporadic 
eases where he has looked for it at his 


office or club. 

Women almost invariably bring good 
cheer to tasks for which they have neither 
the physical strength nor the proper 


tools. A man will not undertake a job, 
no matter how imperative to the imme- 
diate comfort or well-being of the family. 
unless he has what he considers the ap- 
plianees for such work. The wife of a 
tailor asked her husband to cut a skirt 
out of heavy cloth for her. The cloth 
with pattern upon it was laid out on her 
kitchen table, goods and pattern being 
longer than the table. The tailor 
bristled up when he saw it: “What! on 
that table and without shears,” picking 
up the half-size pair of scissors; “well, 
excuse me!” 

“Can’t you make it do?’ wistfully 
from his wife. 

“No, I can’t and won’t, bring the stuff 
down to the shop, I’ll cut it there.” 

“But I want to work at it today.” 

“Can’t help it.” 

“But, John, think of the time it will 
take!” 

“See here, I'll cut it with the proper 
conveniences and not without.” So to 
save time the wife cut the heavy cloth 
herself, with about the same results as 
if done by the tailor, barring an aching 
back and a lame thumb. 


At a tea table the other night I over- 
heard this: “Will you put down that 
carpet tonight, Jim?” 

“Got a stretcher?” 

“Why, you know I haven’t. You prom- 
ised to bring one from the city these two 
weeks.” 

“Well it can’t be done before tomorrow 
night—that is, if I remember to bring 
the stretcher.” 

“Never mind, Jim, I’ll hire a man to 
do it tomorrow.” 

“You will not hire it done, I'll do it 
myself if you can wait a minute. You 
women get into such a stew over a lit- 
tle thing, you make me sick!” 

“With company coming to stay I must 
have my house in order and I will have 
it done.” So she did, paying for it out 
of her private purse. Few men appreci- 
ate what a wear upon the nerves of their 
women folk their negligence means. 
Another wife said to her lord: “Jack, 
will you fix this gas jet tonight so we 
can use it.” 

“Certainly, have you gas pliers?” 

“T have not! They are still at the 
office where you carried them last fall.” 

“Then how do you expect me to fix it?” 

“Same way as I have often done— 
with the curling iron.” Jack grinned 
incredulously. 

“See me do it!” Mrs Jack took a 
strangle-hold upon the fixture with the 
curling tongs and with a dexterous twist 
or two of the wrist the thing was done 
and the two sat down to a good light. 

But it is not always good policy for 
women to make shifts, they probably 
save a few dollars at the greater expense 
of nerves and temper. The better way 
would have been to let Jack sit in the 
dark for one night. Constant contact 
with wobbly hooks, shelves and cabinets 
not put up firmly by a master hand is a 
fruitful source of nervous collapse with 
which the housewife so often ends the 
day. It is no longer possible for man 
to sneer at a “woman’s way” of doing 
things without immediately reflecting 
upon himself, either he does not do 
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things for her, or does not give her the 
money to have it done properly. 

The “Discoverers” have builded a 
monument to the ingeniousness of the 
sex. 


# Can the sense of humor be cultivated ? 
I think of a boy with the literal direct- 
ness of a small Briton, the despair of his 
humorous father. A systematic course 
was begun, in the hope that the child’s 
life might be broadened and brightened. 
Each week one or two evenings were 
voted to a careful explanation of the 
jokes as they appeared in three of the 
humorous weeklies of the better class. 
Puns were avoided, as they were more 
easily detected and often enjoyed, while 
the father had no desire for a punster 
son. At first the evenings were strenu- 
ous, disliked by both; to the humorous 
side so potent to the onlooker, father and 
son alike were oblivious. But at twenty- 
five, while he is not an original joker, 
none can excel this young man in the 
ease and quickness with which he de- 
tects a hidden meaning. The initiative 
seems not to be granted him, but a fund 
of enjoyment is his, which undoubtedly 
would have been lost but for his con- 
sistent training. M. A. M. 


# A Washington girl made for her 
brother’s den attractive portieres of 
plain art denim in a soft shade of green. 
On these, as a border, she arranged his 
collection of leather post cards, holding 
them in place with machine stitching. 
In making the leather post eard pillow, 
described in Goop tan 
shoe laces were easier to use and more 
effective than silk cord. B. F. 


* There are so many imitation Indian 
baskets in these days that one may well 
treasure the genuine, if so fortunate as 


to procure one from the natives in the 
west. This berry basket attracted us 
strongly and we obtained it of a party of 
Nevada Indians who were en route for 
the mountains to gather pinon nuts. A 
bit of silver and a bright bandanna 
handkerchief made the transfer possible. 
The basket is twenty-three inches long, 


fourteen inches wide through the center 
and about five inches deep. Another 
berry basket, a souvenir of the Piute 
Indians, is much the same shape but 
larger and almost flat. These baskets 
are made of peeled willow, woven to- 
gether with strips of bark while both are 
green and pliable. They are strong yet 
light and are well adapted to the uses for 
which they are made. H. C. 


# A certain nurse always cuts the toast 
in narrow strips. It is then unnecessary 
to break it, almost no crumbs are made, 
and moreover the patient is often tempted 
to eat one dainty strip after another, 
when a whole slice would not have been 
essayed. W. S. 


@ There is so much sweetness in pea 
pods that it seemed a pity to lose it. 
But I never thought of a way to take 
advantage of it until a friend, an unus- 
ually good cook, told me to boil the pods 
first, then skim them out and cook the 
peas in the water. The result is worth 
while. L. W. J. 


# When buying a dustpan my wife has 
the tinsmith make one with the handle 
turned down instead of up, so as to rest 
on the floor and tip the dustpan at a 
proper angle to receive the dust. It is 
a great convenience as she does not have 
to stoop in sweeping. W. 

&* Housekeepers can now buy a device, 
similar in principle to the one described, 
at a moderate price. Editor. 


# In emptying any large bottk cf its 
‘contents, take the neck in the right hand 
and hold the base firmly with the left. 
Revolve swiftly five or six times, still 
holding it in an upright position. Then 
quickly turn it mouth downward, and 
hold still. You will be surprised at the 
velocity with which the liquid flows out. 
This method is especially successful in 
washing out demijohns. M. A. C. 


@ I want to tell about an “Indian din- 
ner” we gave last August. We planned 
only a simple one, inviting just our 
mother, cousin, sisters and children, but 
our merriment knew no bounds when 
they all came down the street in true 
Indian file, covered with blankets, the 
boys looking as savage as possible. We 
ate on an oilcloth, great stalks of corn 
with their lovely tassels hanging over 
the center of the table, from the elec- 
tric light chandelier, making a handsome 
decoration. Our dishes were as crude as 
we could find. Our corn soup was served 
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from a brown stone crock—our veal stew 
from another, our brown bread on a 
brown platter, our Indian pudding from 
a stone crock, etc. After the second 
course we all went out to a camp fire 
my husband had arranged, where we 
each with a long pointed stick roasted 
our corn and ate it with a relish never 
known before, while each tried to tell 
the best Indian story. The coffee mean- 
while was boiling merrily, suspended 
over the coals. We then went in and 
had our coffee and pudding and all 
agreed we had had “the best time ever.” 
Mrs L. E. Ellison. 


@ When cleaning a freezer after ice 
cream has been made a quantity of salt 
is usually found in the bottom. Put this 
in a jar or crock, stand either in the 
sun or near the stove to dry, and use 
again when freezing cream. C.. 


# To properly adjust the jelly bag for 
straining the juice has been one of the 
difficult tasks connected 
e e hem of mine over 
<=) a large embroidery hoop. 
Then I sewed a tape firmly 
to the hoop ‘and hung it to 
drain. With this arrange- 
ment the hot fruit can be 
poured without spilling. 
There is no danger of the bag slipping 
nor of burning oneself. A jelly bag 
should always be made with a sharp 
point or angle to insure the maximum 
of pressure. W. M. 


@ A _ well-to-do young couple in the 
neighborhood are blessed with three boys, 
ranging in age from seven to three 
years. After trying a series of nurse- 
maids, each of whom had found the lit- 
tle men altogether too much of a hand- 
ful, their mother engaged a man nurse. 
He is a well-educated, refined fellow in 
the middle twenties, with a wife and 
children of his own to whom he goes 
home each evening about 8 o’clock, after 
his young charges are safe with the 
“sandman.” His understanding of lit- 
tle boy nature is complete; he supple- 
ments his regular duties of feeding, bath- 
ing, exercising, etc, by teaching the lads 
how to build boats, draw, whittle wood in 
fascinating shapes, ride, drive, skate 
and swim. He plays “make believe” 
games with them, reads to them, and 
tells them stories; and while the family 
were at their mountain camp last sea- 
son, initiated them into many a secret of 
bird lore and woodcraft. His wages are, 
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of course, generous; but his influence 
over the boys, who really are too stren- 
uous a problem for their delicate mother 
and business-burdened father, is excel- 
lent. The relationship has existed ever 
since the birth of the youngest child, 
and so far has developed none but pleas- 
ant and helpful features. J. S. Bo 


# The handy man of the neighborhood 
put two strap hinges on the side of a 
discarded cot, hinging it to the side of 
the house. When needed for use the cot 
lets down easily and helps with its mat- 
tress and bright cushions to solve the 
problem of furnishing a narrow piazza. 
A table was made of a broad shelf, like- 
wise hinged to the Louse, and the carpet 
was a blue and white rag rug. For a 
screen, poultry wire netting was stretched 
in front of the piazza. Two large win- 
dows were cut in this, outlined and 
stiffened by hoops of wood. A heavy 
growth of vine now covers the netting 
and outlines the windows. Piazza boxes 
provide color and fragrance. E. B 


# Paint spattered on the floors and win- 
dows of a newly built house was success- 
fully removed by steel wool. This is 
much quicker in its. effect and easier 
to use than emery; is inexpensive, and 
altogether an addition to the housekeep- 
er’s emergency shelf. C. H. 


# A Berlin woman who spent some time 
in the Swiss mountains arrayed her 
small boys in knickerbockers made of 
smooth and flexible leather. These were 
buttoned at the waist and tightly but- 
toned at the knee. They were warm and 
light, the water would run off from them 
and when leather leggings were added, 
the children could sit down upon the 
damp ground without fear of conse- 
quences. M. H. 


@ An English army surgeon is quoted 
in Goop HouseKEEPING as saying that 
Bermudan mosquitoes did not attack 
his ankles when he wore white socks. 
I have worn white stockings among the 
mosquitoes of Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji, New 
England and New Jersey, and every- 
where they seemed to bite with equal 
frequency and lack of discrimination. 
Perhaps, as you suggest, the Bermudan 
mosquitoes are more fastidious than the 
majority. M. 

er Experiments conducted by Dr 
Balfour Stewart of England indicate 
that mosquitoes will gather much more 
numerously upon navy blue than upon 
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any other color, and least of all upon 
orange or white. The succulence of the 
flesh covered by a fabric might conceiv- 
ably overcome the prejudice of the mos- 
quito against the color of the goods. 
Editor. 


# Old, dry bark taken from the variety 
of hickory known as the “scaly bark” 
burns with a clear, brilliant, white light, 
giving forth at the same time a sweet, 
spicy odor. It is used in many parts 
of Tennessee where pine knots are not 
available as a substitute for lamps, and 
it makes a most pleasant open fire. F. 


# In evolving an upstairs porch out of 
the roof of the veranda, it became neces- 
sary to take out the window sash and 
replace it by a casement window to use 
as a door. As there was no step to reach 
the window, I had the carpenter make an 
oak box the proper length, hight and 
width, and finish it like the woodwork 
of the hall. He fastened it to the base- 
board by a hook and screweye at each 
end, so that when necessary to change 
the floor covering on the hall, this step 
ean be lifted out of the way. It saves 
trouble in several ways when cleaning 
house. » 


# I was blowing soap bubbles just now. 
I put a pink tablet that comes with gel- 
atine into the soapsuds, and then I blew 
soap bubbles and they were of a very 
pretty pink color. James E. Sutton, 
8 years. 


@ T had been in the habit of turning 
the hose on the windows often during 
the summer to rinse off the dust, but 
occasionally the windows need more than 
this. Attach the hose to the hot water 
faucet with the water warm, but not 
too hot, then unscrew the nozzle from 
the end of the hose, slip in a bit of 
hard soap, replace the nozzle and turn 
on the water. One small piece of soap 
will last for ten or a dozen windows. 
Change the hose to the cold water 
faucet and rinse off the windows. H. W. 


# It was some time before I realized 
that I had not reaped the full benefit 
of my household magazines until I had 
glanced through their advertising pages, 
pausing here and there for a closer pe- 
rusal of such articles as were of special 
interest to me. It is to be presumed 
that a first-class magazine accepts such 
advertisements as will be not only a 
source of profit to themselves but will 
be of interest and profit to their readers 
as well, ‘Thus the housekeeper is a loser 


who does not avail herself of the oppor- 
tunity to read what the business public 
has to offer her. More than one house- 
hold convenience has been added to my 
possessions because its advertisement in 
a favorite magazine has been its recom- 
mendation. M. L. H. 


# It is a nuisance, to put it mildly, to 
have to go into the kitchen the last 
thing at night to mix the bread. The 
task can be shortened considerably by 
preparing the materials during the get- 
ting of the evening meal. Scald the 
milk, measure the flour and have every- 
thing at hand ready to put together. 
One must have a bread-maker. That is 
the greatest of all “Discoveries.” M. 


¢ After: milk bottles had been washed 
and rinsed, it was difficult to drain them 
properly. I have found 


the following arrange- 
ment to work well. 
Bend a piece of wire 


_ into a horseshoe shape 
- with a small loop at 
each end. The diameter 
of the horseshoe should 
be about four inches. 
| Fasten this to the wall 
or board above the 
sink with two strong 
double pointed tacks, 
and adjust a large screw hook four 
inches below. When a bottle is rinsed 
raise the ring and place the bottle 
within, the neck held by the hook. The 
bottle can then drip into the sink and 
when not in use the ring will fall back 
against the wall, out of the way. M. H. 


# Old scrapbooks are a menace to 
health. For several reasons they harbor 
more dust than any other old books. 
Usually the pages are pasted on both 
sides, making them thick and uneven. 
They are broad, and their ornate bind- 
ings are seldom behind glass doors, but 
easily accessible on tables and shelves. 
After turning over the pages sneezing, 
head colds and hay fever have often re- 
sulted without the cause being suspected. 
In our library was a scrapbook of col- 
ored fashion plates from 1853 to 1892. 
Another was filled with newspaper clip- 
pings of the war between the states. 
They were prized and frequently read 
but colds almost invariably followed. 
We sent them to a bindery to be fumi- 
gated and rebound. To prevent in 
great measure this condition use a car- 
bolized paste; paste only on one side of 
the page; keep them behind glass and 
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provide them with oil paper covers. Do 
not let this adverse side prevent anyone 
from making scrapbooks. Use preven- 
tives as with all old books whose pages 
have been turned until they are suffi- 
ciently uneven to harbor dust. G. T. D. 


# A clever hostess delighted her guests 
with a novel punch bowl, from which 
fruit punch was served at a merry sew- 
ing bee one hot afternoon. ‘The bowl 
was a large watermelon, hollowed out 
bowl wise, set in a bed of leaves on a 
large silver tray. J. S. 


© Dampen two cloths with kerosene 
and shut them up tight in a large tin 
pail. Leave them thus for twenty-four 
hours or more, when they will be ready 
for use. Use one for dusting furniture, 
doors, casings, etc, the other one for 
linoleum, hardwood or painted floors. 
They thoroughly take up the dust and 
prevent its being again shaken into the 
room. They do not leave streaks as a 
freshly dampened cloth is apt to, nor do 
they injure woodwork of any sort. 
0. A. 


# When cutting a sleeve of a woolen 
shirt or a leg of a pair of drawers into 
rug rags, cut it in one long strip ky 
cutting round and round with the shears 
always pointing slightly upward, some- 
what as one takes the paring off an apple 
in one piece. K. R. 


# Serve with a cup of tea to an after- 
noon caller, or even as a part of the 
refreshments at a more formal tea, a 
slice of toasted pound cake. Melt butter 
and spread lightly over each slice. 
Place in a hot oven, toast to a delicate 
brown, and serve piping hot. This dish 
originated, I believe, in France, and is 
sufficiently novel and delicious to be 
worthy of the most fastidious taste. 


L. 


# Young women addicted to golf are 


securing young girls as caddies. So 
there’s another masculine occupation 
changing hands. The players say they 
never—no never—had a boy attendant 
yet who didn’t either giggle, laugh, ex- 
claim or criticise when the golfer made 
an off hit. The boys too were apt to run 
off after stray squirreis or else were too 
busy to come at the very time their serv- 
ices were most desired. Those who have 
tried girls find them more respectful, 
more companionable and more conscien- 
tious. Their strength seems equal to 
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that of their brothers and, altogether, 
useful, satisfactory caddies. 


#@ When the chapel at Cornell univer- 
sity was being refitted, some of the 
shorter pews were cast aside. One 
loyal alumna of the institution secured 
two of them and had them revarnished. 
She used one as a substitute for the 
straight-backed hall seat now in vogue, 
while the other, piled with cushions, was 
employed as a bench for the veranda. 
Quite apart from the sentiment which 
endeared them to their owner, the effect 
was surprisingly good. Many of the old- 
fashioned church pews are good in de- 
sign and would make effective seats on 
a large veranda, and where a new church 
is being built some of them might be 
sold for that purpose. M. H. 


# The ingenious member of the family 
invented a tool to assist in hanging a 
skirt. Serew one side of a 
cheap, thin yardstick to a small 
but heavy block of wood. Then 
clamp to the yardstick a small 
ten-cent monkey wrench. In 
hanging a child’s dress place 
the block on the floor and ad- 
just the wrench for the desired 
length of skirt. Turn up the 
skirt where it rests on the 
wrench handle and, as_ the 
child turns slowly around, pin 
or mark with chalk the edge of 
the hem. For an adult’s skirt, 
place a waist form on a small 
yD round table, adjust the garment 

over this and hang in the 
same manner. W. E. 8. 


@ When taking children into the 
country for the summer it is well to 
remember that there are unmade out-of- 
door toys as well as the ready-made 
indoor ones of the city. Lay aside for a 
time the sophisticated, automatic toys 
of the shops and teach the youngsters 
the joys of cutting and making a wil- 
low or a butternut whistle, of fixing a 
pea shooter or a sling, of popping a 
quill and potato gun, of sailing a cu- 
cumber boat and of trying to balance 
a section of alder pith, glued to half of 
a bullet. If you have never done these 
things yourself almost any country-bred 
child will take pride in giving you les- 
sons. Show the little girls how to make 
hollyhock dolls or daisy faces, how to 
gather milkweed for a doll’s’ feather bed 
and how to make baskets, dishes and fur- 
niture from the ubiquitous burdock’s 
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burs. When they return to the city 
the old toys will seem new for the rest 
they have had, while the child will have 
learned uses for his fingers which even 
the kindergarten plays could never 
teach him. M. H. : 


# The discovery suggesting that a new 
toothbrush be boiled to make the bris- 
tles hold has been of great help. But, 
be sure the brush has a solid back; a ce- 
mented brush of popular make was 
ruined by this treatment. M. L. W. 


# In halving peaches for canning or pre- 
serving, most people cut them through 
the natural line of indentation. If, in- 
stead of this, you cut them around half 
way between and parallel to this, the 
peach stones can be extracted much more 
easily, thus saving time and trouble. If 
the fruit is overcooked there will be a 
tendency for it to separate along the 
natural line also, thus making quarters 
instead of halves, but this will not ordi- 
narily occur. B. P. 


@ If the shutter of the kodak fails to 
move when you snap a picture, try put- 
ting it into the hot closet (not oven) 
of the range, for two hours or more. 
This dries the moisture and.is often suf- 
ficent to put it back into commission. 
M. M. 


# While there is an appliance for clean- 
ing refrigerator pipes found in some 
stores in large cities, it is as yet difficult 
to obtain. I use my husband’s brass 
ramrod with disks of cloth placed over 
the end as arranged for cleaning his 
rifle. These disks of cloth are dipped 
into hot sal soda water and are very 
satisfactory. M. H. 


# We devised a convenient scheme for 
bathing the baby. A shelf, b, was made 
to fit into the 
large bathtub. 
On this the 
baby’s bath, 
a, is placed. 
To a_ plank 
two feet long, 
or the width 
of the tub, a 
board six 
inches long is 
nailed at right angles to each end. To 
each of these, again at right angles, is 
fastened a strip four inches in length. 
Cover neatly with white oilcloth or a 
waterproof paper to match the bath- 
room wall covering. The advantages are 


obvious: there is no strained back or 
damp floor from the inevitable splash- 
ing. E. F 


#@ TI was impressed, while in England, 
with the consideration shown for dogs 
and cats, not only in the villages, but in 
London and other cities; I refer to the 
little drinking troughs which are placed 
on the steps of houses and shops. A 
little shallow trough at the short end of 
the step, sometimes just outside the 
scraper, is always filled with water. I 
remember seeing one which had, printed 
in the bottom, “Drink, puppy, drink.” 
B. W. K. 


© Raffia has been successfully used for 
mending straw hats. It is especially 
good if the summer sun has made them 
brittle. It is inconspicuous, firm and 
easy to use. Thread a large needle with 
a narrow strip and mend, as you would 


with thread. B. 


# It was a beautiful piece of furniture, 
a china closet of mahogany, but it was 
so high, we feared for its security. It 
must be firm, yet easily moved, which 
prevented the use of the brass wall plate 
and screws provided by the manufac- 
turers. A hook and eye attachment in 
bronze at each side near the top held it 
securely, while making it possible to move 
it at will. The furniture man pro- 
nounced it a new and clever idea. 


V. K. M. 


# In washing out some new preserve 
cans I discovered tiny bits of glass ad- 
hering persistently to the bottom of sev- 
eral. The pieces evidently had fallen in 
when the tops of the jars were being 
ground. By scraping, and extra care in 
washing, the scales of glass could be re- 
moved. I was startled at the thought of 
the danger that might arise from care- 
lessness in washing the cans and so pass 
on the caution. M. R. D. D. 


# We suffered greatly from the heat in 
our attic or top-fioor bedrooms, until I 
adopted the expedient sometixnes used in 
the torrid regions of Queensland. I had 
a perforated pipe run along above the 
ridgepole on the roof, and connected 
with the water pipe of the house. This 
ridgepole pipe is perforated, and by 
turning the faucet in the house, I can 
make the water percolate through these 
holes onto the roof on both sides of the 
ridgepole. This light spray readily evap- 
orates, and the evaporation cools the top- 
floor rooms very nicely. A friend who 
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has running water at his summer camp 
has erected the same device for cooling 
the roof of his camp and says it’s great. 


@ Maidenhair fern, which usually with- 
ers soon after gathering, can kept 
fresh for a week if when first picked 
the ends are held in a flame until quite 
black. A florist told me of this. F. H. 


@ Life in an apartment is so mnch 
simpler and easier! We live on the tenth 
floor of an apartment hotel. Difficulties 
arose between our manager and the elec- 
tric company, with the advantage on the 
side of the latter. The electric supply 
was cut off, consequently we lighted our 
rooms with candles after sundown and 
made a tour of ten flights of stairs to 
meals, the electric elevator being out of 
commission. My wife was not burdened 
with callers during the vaeation of the 
elevator. Jay. 


# If instead of spirits of camphor, cam- 
phorated oil be used in cleaning furni- 
ture, it will not only remove the white 
stains but restore the polish as well. 


We 


# Following the suggestion in Goop 
Hovusekeerinc I would remind house- 
keepers how easily they may obtain the 
government bulletins, so many of which 
are helpful. Upon sending a request to 
the secretary of agriculture at Washing- 
ton, the monthly list of publications 
will be mailed, from which you may 
choose, and a postal card request will 
bring them to you. I find few house- 
keepers know about these valuable 
papers. Philadelphia. 


#@ The brim of a discarded linen, eye- 

let embroidery hat may be utilized as a 

ay for a chemise, or a child’s dress. 


@ If books are to be mentioned in the 
Discoveries columns, I want to ask the 
attention of every young housekeeper 
to a small volume ecailed, Ten Dollars 
Enough, published by Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. The eighth edition, which I 
have, was printed in 1889. I know noth- 
ing of its author, Katherine Owen, save 
that she was wise beyond her generation, 
for, at a period when such matters were 
not so widely discussed in the papers 
and women’s clubs as they now are, she 
demonstrated that discriminating choice 
and careful cooking of foods with a small 
outlay of money would equal thoughtless 
choice and careless cooking with a 
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much larger expenditure. This was the 
first exposition of that now familiar 
theory which I had ever seen, and it 
still seems to me the best one that I 
have encountered. It led to a readjust- 
ment of my -own marketing with defi- 
nite benefits in the matter of variety 
and economy, and although I have used 
the book for many years, I still feel that 
it can teach me much. Because of this, 
it is invariably a part of my present to 
any bride who is likely to have to attend 
to her own housework. M. H. 


# If Brazil nuts are scalded and allowed 
to stand in the water for five to ten min- 
utes, then allowed to dry, the meat will 
come out much more easily. M. E. M. 


@ If your beautifully typewritten man- 
uscript sent forth flat, with addressed 
stamped envelope for its return if not 
used, comes back from a careless editor, 
crumpled and folded into a letter size 
envelope, don’t let your “angry passions - 
rise,” or think it must be rewritten be- 
fore it makes another journey. Dampen 
a cloth, spread two thicknesses of dry 
cloth over it, lay the manuscript face 
downward on this and iron with a mod- 
erately hot iron. If properly done, the 
result will be satisfactory. M. B. S. 


@ A bright young woman made a de- 
lightful diary recording a trip to Eu- 
rope. On the backs of souvenir post 
cards, purchased along the way, were 
notes, recalling the entire trip. 


# Washcloths of mosquito netting 
sound impracticable, but for genuine 
satisfaction in the using they are hard 
to excel. Our needle society has found 
ready sale for dozens of them. They are 
made of five or six thicknesses, turned 
in and stitched with a long machine 
stitch, two inches from the edges, then 
diagonally from corner to corner. 


@ When going for a long tramp in the 
woods or mountains it is a wise plan to 
take a lesson from the soldiers who 
soap the inside of their stockings when 
they are going on a hard day’s march. 
Soften the soap very slightly, rub it all 
over the inside of the* foot and ankle 
of the stocking, let it dry in well and you 
will save yourself many a blister. The 
same device is excellent for the bicycler 
who undertakes a long ride without be- 
ing sufficiently hardened. When on 
these trips we have found that every 
ounce of luggage counts, therefore, dis- 
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pense with everything not absolutely 
necessary. A linen paper envelope, 
with the flap pasted over and then cut 
open at the end, makes a satisfactory 
cup for drinking water from a fountain 
or any running stream. We always 
carry a supply of them with us in case 
of need. They will slip in a coat pocket 
much more easily than the ordinary trav- 
eling cup. M. H. 


# Art gum will clean light-colored 
suede slippers, as I recently discovered. 
The gum should be used as an eraser, 
and will restore a clean appearance if 
the slippers are not too badly soiled. If 
they are white finish by dusting with 
magnesia or any white powder. F. 


#TI bought a beautiful Andreasburg 
Roller canary, and the next morning with 
the best intentions gave it a preparation 
of the yolk of a hard-cooked egg, cracker 
crumbs and a little cayenne pepper. It 
ate ravenously but soon fell to the bot- 
tom of the cage as if dead. A hot bath 
and a thorough warming revived the lit- 
tle thing, but it was some days before it 
was really well. Later I learned that a 
bird just arrived from Germany must be 
fed very sparingly. K. L. C, 


# There is economy, I believe, in the use 
of block sugar, as in that of butter balls. 
People seem willing to wait for the block 
to dissolve and in consequence undis- 
solved sugar is seldom found in the coffee 
eups. S. W. O. 


# An experienced and expert house- 
keeper of my acquaintance, a model 
mother and grandmother, makes it a 
point to knock on the kitchen door be- 
fore entering. This degree of privacy 
—deference, if you please—she accords 
her domestic helpers, who give evidence 
of appreciation. Jay. 


# We enjoyed a simple convenience in 
one apartment house. On each floor in 
the hall were two electric light switches 
for use after the hall lights were extin- 
guished. One switch operated a low 
power lamp on the first floor; the other 


lighted the second floor hall. By an 
automatic contrivance, both these lights 
remained for just two minutes; ample 
time to reach the apartment in comfort. 
This left no _ possibility of leakage 
through a forgetful tenant. Another 
apartment convenience was the new key- 
hole arrangement. It provided for a 
small flat key in the doorknob. The in- 
novation left little room for the usual 


fumbling and was less disfiguring to the 
woodwork, I. H. 


# One busy family have what they call 
“house day.” It takes place once a 
month and during that day the entire 
family give themselves and their time 
to the house. They make sofa pillows, 
lampshades, bureau covers, passepartout 
pictures, or paint furniture, as the need 
demands. In the afternoon one of 
their number serves refreshments and 
they drink to the new order and beauty 
in lemonade or tea, as the case may be. 


# During damp weather salt cellars are 
apt to become clogged on the inner side 
of the holes. By placing a few rice 
kernels in each cellar and adding the 
salt last, the delivery is better. C. R. 


# To remove the feathers from wild 
ducks, dip in boiling water, then wrap 
in a thick cloth. .The feathers are 
steamed loose in a very few minutes, 
and the “pins” will give little or no 
trouble. P. S. 


# Our sitting room wall was covered 
with small framed pictures and when 
new paper had to be hung we were in 
despair at the thought of removing them. 
The difficulty of striking lath with the 
picture hook was well known, from ex- 
perience. To our clumsy expedient of 
measuring distances the paper hanger 
offered a clever suggestion. When the 
picture hook had been removed he in- 
serted in the hole a small piece of wooden 
toothpick which pierced the damp paper 
as it was hung. To remove the splinter 
and screw the hook again into place was 
a simple operation. F. B. N. 


@ When house hunting carry with you 
for consultation a list of the require- 
ments upon which you insist.- Often one 
does not notice the absence of some es- 
sential feature in the enthusiasm aroused 
by the many good points in a_ house. 
The list which we used seven and half 
years ago was headed sunshine. Then 
followed closets, set tubs and gas range. 
We have not moved yet. I 


# When we plantation folks first came 
to the city to live, among the provok- 
ing little things we had to learn was 
how to dispose of the dust in ‘sweeping. 
At home we simply swept it into the 
great open fireplaces, and burned it. 
The dustpan came very awkward at 
first, and even after we had learne:| to 
manipulate it with tolerable skill there 
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was always that tiny bit of dust that 
wouldn’t sweep into the pan, and 
couldn’t well be gathered into the fin- 
gers. We scattered it adroitly, doing 
great violence to certain housewifely 
instincts, until one day somebody made 
a discovery. <A little piece of damp 
cloth would neatly gather up every ves- 
tige of it. H. W. 


@ A dry sponge is the best thing with 
which to remove lint or fuzz from woolen 
clothing. Men who deal in cotton and 
have to handle samples, keep a small 
sponge upon their desks for that pur- 
pose. M. T. W. 


# “Sleeping” is printed in large black 
letters on a piece of white cardboard and 
hung on the doorknob. This method in- 
sures the member of the family to 
whom the afternoon nap is a necessity 
against the interruptions which so effec- 
tually rout sleep. H. D. 


@ In the extended correspondence be- 
tween the members of a large and seat- 
tered family three signs are used, which 
have become indispensable. A $ mark 
means a smile, added after some remark 
or “hit”, two $ marks signify a laugh, 
three $ marks a regular guffaw. In a 
similar way a % mark indicates a frown, 
or a disapproval, or a sadness, repetition 
of the sign indicating the degree. A # 
mark indicates a kiss; and no one who 
has not received childish letters filled 
with. these signs ean understand the 
sweetness a letter can contain, with this 
enlargement of human written  lan- 
guage. C. B. B. 


# We found flower place cards to be 
most interesting. Each guest was given 
a different flower. His place at table 
was marked by its duplicate. Another 
way is to give each guest a card bearing 
the name of the flower he is to find. 


@ The worn spots that so disfigure the 
linoleum or oileloth of the kitchen floor 
may be prevented if rubber rugs, such 
as are often used in publie entrances, be 
placed before the range and tables where 
most wear comes. These rugs are also 
restful to tired feet. N. T. M. 


@ After having sterilized the jars and 
filled them with hot fruit, by an acci- 
dent three of the glass tops were broken. 
It was impossible to get others that day. 
I seized the top of a jelly glass and 
found it fitted the fruit jar, but it was 


of tin. I then eut cardboard to fit the 
inside of the tin eover, dipped it into 
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melted parafiine, put it in the tin cover, 
placed it on the jar and serewed the top 
tightly. When the jar was turned up- 
side down, it was found to be air-tight. 
I covered the other two jars in the same 
way and the fruit kept perfectly. I pass 
this on to others far from purchasing 
points, who may have a similar accident 
and not know how to save the fruit. 


F. B. 


# I cut several pounds of comb honey 
in halves at right angles to the cells and 
put it in a colander over a pan in a 
warm place. As the honey dripped out 
I turned and cut the comb several times. 
At the end of the day we had nearly a 
quart of fairly clear honey. A. M. J. 


@ As a mother I long since rebelled 
against waiting upon my husband and 
children. As a matter of principle, I 
insisted that they each take care of their 
own personal belongings, putting away 
their clothes, ete. If they failed to at- 
tend to this, I simply let their clothes 
lie around until they put them away. 
In a few weeks every member of the 
household had learned this little lesson 
and acted upon it. It has simplified my 
housekeeping, and has been a_ benefit 
to husband, sons and daughters by devel- 
oping the habit of thought for others 
in little things. How many families 
need to imitate this discovery? M. K. V. 


#@ Woolen materials should be darned 
with a thread from the goods, but it is 
difficult to get the barbed 
fiber to enter the eye of a 
needle small enough to do 
really fine work. Take a 
short piece of very fine 
cotton thread. No 120 is 
fine enough. Double it 
and pass it through the 
eye of the needle for an 
inch. Slip an end of the 
woolen thread through 
the loop thus made. 
Draw back the cotton 
gently but firmly and the 
woolen thread will follow. 


Ne 120 


If the cloth is a mixture, be careful to 


darn with a mixture of threads, but use 
the stronger for the warp, filling in with 
the frailer ravelings. A bias bit of 
cloth will furnish the necessary length 
of thread. Maria. 


# An ordinary piece of window screen- 
ing neatly tacked over the bottom of a 
buffet or any similar contrivance will 
effectively keep out the mice. J. P. 
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HEODORA was gazing 
pensively at the matting 
on the floor. Times 
uncountable she had 
eaught her heel in the 
particular frayed place 
by the door and pre- 
cipitated herself and her bundles into the 
room with a violence most disturbing to 
hat, hair and temper. 

“Do you know what I am going to do? 
I am going to petition the board of 
health to take up the question of floor 
coverings, in behalf of the unfortunates 
confined for a period of months or years 
in a boarding house. Now just look at 
that matting! Mary gets it as clean as 
she can, but see the way it has to be put 
down, and the dust! It is filled with 
dust at every crack, and the cracks in- 
crease daily. I can bear up under the 
loss of dignity occasioned by repeated 
attempts to keep my balance, I even see 
a value in that. I might recover from 
a bruised knee or a broken nose, but the 
blood of my New England ancestors de- 
mands the removal of that dirt. Why 
shouldn’t the boarding house bedroom 
floor be covered with good, sensible, san- 
itary linoleum 

And why they are not, Theodora and 
I are still wondering. What mistaken 
ideas of fitness or comfort impel the 
women who furnish these rooms? Why 
heavy mission furniture which cannot 
be moved? Why heavy lace curtains 
that never are washed in the place of 
muslin ones which might be? What are 
the arguments for or against the use of 
linoleum ? 

Theodora and I formed an investiga- 
tion committee of two and began hope- 
fully with the mistress of our own cara- 
vansary. She dismissed the subject with, 
“People won’t have it.” “Did you ever 
try,” we asked. She had to admit that 
she had never tried it. 

Argument two: “It is cold to step on.” 

“Not any colder than matting, and no 
one steps on it, or should with uncovy- 
ered feet, anyhow. There are rugs in the 
room to prevent that.” 

Argument three: “It does not look so 
well.” 

Now that shows downright ignorance, 
and the person who says that has never 
tried it to see. 


Better Than Hard-wood Floors 


By Helen Louise Johnson 


When Theodora and I keep a boarding 
house we are going to put linoleum in all 
the bedrooms and we are conviced that 
our boarders will rise up and call us 
blessed. You who board, just dream of 
a room which can be kept as clean as a 
private hospital; which the maid can 
wipe up every day; over which your 
dress can trail without acting as a 
patent carpet sweeper, and which is more 
noiseless and comfortable than a hard- 
wood floor. Think of it, and then say 
if you were boarding, would you demand 
a dusty: carpet or frayed matting to 
clean linoleum? Oh, yes, we know ear- 
pets do not start out dusty nor matting 
frayed, but they get so, more and more 
so, not even just stay so. Theodora and 
I like carpets and matting very, very 
much, in their place. We are only talk- 
ing about certain floors. We prefer lin- 
cleum in certain restaurants. I prefer 
it—Theodora does not know about this 
side of it, so she cannot say—in most 
domestie science laboratories. 

I taught not long ago in a school 
where the hard-wood floors were new. 
Someone had told the principal that the 
floors should not be washed, ever. So 
the floor of the domestic science labora- 
tory had to have the things that do drop 
on such a floor oiled right into it once a 
week. What a blessing jinoleum would 
have been there! 

In certain places linoleum should be 
considered a modern convenience. What 
do we mean by “modern conveniences ?” 
They should be those appliances which 
make it possible for people to live more 
comfortably and in a more sanitary way 
than they could wnder other circum- 
stances. Appliances may be furnishings 
quite as much as plumbing. In fact, 
some of the most universally adopted 
modern conveniences have been in the 
form of improved kitchen utensils. 

In speaking of modern conveniences 
we are apt to think more particularly of 
things related to the building of a house, 
but I am inclined to believe that we are 
not very far astray from floor coverings 
when we consider the architecture of the 
house from the housewife’s point of 
view. More and more we are realizing 
that if the house is to be lived and 
worked in, and not just “seen of men,” 
a most definite relation must be estah- 
lished between the architect and the pre- 
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siding genius of the house. The presid- 
ing genius may be the mistress—it may 
be the cook. 

It is a far easier matter to plan a 
house which will be beautiful to look 
upon from the outsider’s point of view 
than to build one which will not be 
wasteful of money, time and strength. 
And again and again the best laid plans 
of the architect, executed well by the 
builder, seem to “gang aft agley” be- 
cause of the utter lack of art in furnish- 
ing. In considering the house from the 
standpoint of beauty it is entirely possi- 
ble to include the most important consid- 
eration to the one who is to live in it, 
namely, that a house should be so built as 
not to accumulate dirt and that it may 
be easily cleaned. . This is first an archi- 
tectural matter, then one of furnishing. 
The most successful homes are those 
which have been built and furnished in 
accordance with the needs of the persons 
who are to dwell in them. It is very easy 
to dismiss such a thought with the state- 
ment that all people eat and sleep and 
have food cooked for them, therefore 
their fundamental needs are alike. Their 
needs may be, their demands for the 


filling of those needs are diverse, very. 
There is probably not a reader of this 


magazine who has not heard asked, or 
read some discussion of, the oft re- 
peated question, “Can a family of four 
live on ten dollars a week for table ex- 
penses only?” Every thinking man and 
woman ought to know the answer to that 
question. Any family of four in most 
places in the United States under ordi- 
nary circumstances undoubtedly can live 
on ten dollars a week. Whether you 
may live on that, or should, or perhaps 
even can, depends upon the cireum- 
stances of your life and the relation you 
bear to the community in which you live. 
There are certain things your position 
and your relationships make obligatory. 

It is very certainly a consideration in 
furnishing a house. The life of Second 
avenue cannot be lived on Fifth avenue. 
The furnishing of a simple seaside cot- 
tage is not adapted to a large city house. 
There are places where linoleum may be 
used with profit in time, strength and 
money. There are others where it would 
be so out of place as to be ridiculous. 

To many people linoleum is only a 
name. It indicates something they know 
vaguely as a kind of oileloth, but as to 
what it really is they are quite ignorant. 
The fact is, linoleum can no more be re- 
garded as a kind of oileloth than mat- 
ting as a kind of carpet. 
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Oileloths are made of a coarse canvas 
coated on both sides and partly satu- 
rated with thick oil paint. Repeated 
coats of paint are put on, evened off by 
scraping and then rubbed down; and the 
pattern on the oilcloth is applied. That 
is, it is put on, is not an integral part 
of the thing itself and can wear off. 
When linoleum was first made the pat- 
tern was in like manner printed on the 
surface, but as it is now made the pat- 
tern goes through the whole cloth. As a 
matter of fact linoleum is not a cloth at 
ail, although cloth is used in its manu- 
facture. It is a peculiar preparation of 
linseed oil and ground cork. ‘The oil is 
so treated by a process ot oxidization as 
to become solid, so solid as to be spoken 
of as linoleum cement. This is done by 
pouring successive layers of boiled lin- 
seed oil over the thin cotton fabric called 
scrim. Each layer is allowed to dry thor- 
oughly in the air between each two appli- 
cations of the oil. The quantity of oil 
used and the solidity of the cement may 
be appreciated when it is known that 
the drying process takes about twenty- 
four hours, and oil is applied daily for 
from six to eight weeks. This linoleum 
cement has some of the well known qual- 
ities of marine glue. 

When the oxidizing process is finished 
these skins, as they are called, are cut 
and ground between heavy rollers, then 
thoroughly mixed with resin and Kauri 
gum. To this, powdered cork is added 
and in its semi-liquid condition, the mix- 
ture is applied to jute burlap, the fabric 
becoming solid as it passes between 
heavy rollers. The patterns are put in 
when the last mixture is made, before the 
cloth goes through the rollers, the process 
being a most interesting one. 

It is quite easy to see how the house- 
keeper ignorant of the difference between 
the two fabries thinks of lineleum 
simply as a heavy oilecloth. As a floor 
covering there is no comparison, not only 
in the wearing qualities, but in the ease 
or comfort of the floor and freedom from 
noise. 

The manufacturers of linoleum limit 
the wearing life of any one piece to 
eighteen years, based on the return of 
customers to replace wornout floorings. 
Comparatively few of the ten million 
people whom it is estimated have walked 
on the floor of the large hall in the 
Cooper institute, New York city, know 
that it is covered with linoleum. They 
only know that it is a comfortable floor 
to walk on, and the eare takers of the 
building say it is easy to keep clean. 
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BETTER THAN HARD-WOOD FLOOR 


That seems to be a discussed point upon 
which Theodora and I elicited much in- 
teresting information when on our in- 
vestigation tour. 

We found linoleum most used in public 
buildings, offices, ete, where men had 
been the buyers, and the consensus of 
epinion was that it was eomparatively 
easy to keep clean if people could be 
found to clean it. 

“You see,” one man said, “these women 
want to swish ’round with a mop. Now 
look at that floor. No mop ever made 
will clean corners, and mostly they just 
swish, swash with dirty water ’round the 
middle of the floor. Oh, I’ve shown 
them how. I’ve gone down on my hands 
and knees and scrubbed a nice clean 
spot. Tain’t no use. We advertise for 
scrub women but we get ‘cleaning ladies’ 
and they ain’t clean.” 

There seems a prevailing false impres- 
sion that linoleum should not be washed. 
This may have its rise in the mistaken 
idea of its being an oilcloth. Oilcloth 
wore off when washed, just as paint does. 
Linoleum does not demand the care of a 
hard-wood floor, but it has to be washed to 
keep it clean. One of its sanitary claims 
is that it cam be washed. In fact, one 
manufacturer issues a little card to send 
out to his customers which says: “Scrub 
whenever soiled with a brush, water and 
Castile soap. Rub dry with a woolen 
cloth.” If the possessor of a linoleum- 
covered floor will remember that linseed 
oil, oxidized by exposure to air, as is 
done in the making of linoleum, is used 
as a paint for ship bottoms, he or she 
will realize what a foolish thing it is to 
think that it cannot be washed, and 
scrubbed clean. The main difficulty is 
to get the scrubber to go down on her 
hands and knees and scrub it. 

There is one thing to be said for the 
people who ought to use linoleum and do 
not: that it has to be laid on an even 
floor. Before laying, the uneven floors 
must be made even, either by planning or 
filling, and there is a pasteboard felt that 
comes for this purpose. Of course when 
once laid it is the floor, not just on it, to 
be removed at will, and this the nomad 
population of the large city does not like. 
The flat builders could put it down in 
the kitchen over soft pine floors in place 
of hard wood, and the women who have to 
stand and walk on those floors would be 
grateful. 

There is an imported linoleum which 
comes in hard-wood designs and which 
after laying is waxed. It is difficult to 
distinguish this from hard wood by mere 
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sight, and it is a good flooring for halls 
and dining rooms. It is cared for just 
as any waxed floor would be, but it is 
easier to clean and walk on. From the 
sanitary peint of view, properly laid lin- 
oleum is a floor covering every woman 
should consider in furnishing certain 
parts of the house; from the worker's 
point of view there are many kitchens 
which might be improved by its intro- 
duction. 

The following comparative estimates 
are taken from The House, published by 
the American School of Household Eco- 
nomics : 

Cost of new floors, per square foot 
I—Soft pine floor, laid unfinished 
2 cents 


Soft pine ‘floor stained cents 


Total 
pine floor, painted 
Jaid unfin- 

ished 314 cents 
Soft pine floor, painted two 
coats, eracks not puttied 114 


Total 5 cents 


412 cents 
II—Soft 


cents 


pine oiled 
planed and 
seraped 7 
“ oiled, one coat 
not linseed oil 3, eents 


cents 


Total 7%, cents 
IV—Hard pine floor, shellacked 
“planed and 
scraped 7 cents 
Hard pine stained and two 
coats of shellac 2 
Total 9 
V—Soft pine floors, laid un- 
tinished 
Plain linoleum, 65 cents 
per yard 72 cents 


cents 
cents 


cents 


Total 10.7 
Tnlaid linoleum at $1.10 
per yard brings cost to = 15.7 
VI—Quarter sawed oak floor, 
planed and seraped 14 
Quarter sawed oak stained, 
filled, three coats of varnish 5 


cents 
cents 
cents 


cents 
Total 19 cents 
Arrer Sweprinc, remove the brush 
from the carpet sweeper, free it carefully 
from lint and dampen it wnder the cold 
water faucet. Shake out all the super- 
fluous moisture and go over the carpet 
or rug onee more. A. C. 
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A Dust-Proof Cellar 


By J. T. Linson 


With plan by the author 


HE discussion of the 
“dust and ashes” prob- 
lem connected with all 
modern heating methods 
which took place in the 
pages of Goop Hovusr- 
KEEPING some months 
ago related to a very serious difficulty 
which sorely besets every cleanly minded 
housewife during six months of the year 
in most states in the Union. Many ingen- 
ious expedients have been devised and 
suggested, but they all require considera- 
ble extra work to be in any degree effect- 
ive, mainly owing to the fact that the 
usual house construction lends itself so 
admirably to drafts and currents of air 
that it is well nigh impossible to pre- 
vent the dust being carried upward 
through and into the rooms. 

Again, the fine black coal dust which 
is always in evidence after coal has been 
put in the cellar is also to be taken into 
account and the sweeping and cleaning 
of the cellar itself after such times and 
on other occasions usually shows itself 
in most unweleome fashion above: stairs. 
These latter evils can be avoided to some 
extent by sweeping cellars with soaking 
wet sawdust and by having the coal wet 
down before being put in, but this latter 
cannot always be done, especially when, 
as in most suburban houses, the coal 
cannot be shot in 
but must be carried 
in baskets. METERS 

It seems, there- 
fore, that since our 
heating apparatus 
must in all cases be OaRvEn 
located at the lowest Toons 
available point, or 
in the cellar, in or- 
der to be effective, 
the most reasonable Nearer, 
way of overcoming 
the difficulty would 
be to isolate the 
heating apparatus 
in a compartment 
which would contain 
it as well as all the 
other dust creating 
conditions and thus 
attack the evil at its 
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very beginning. A compartment of this 
sort should be as nearly dust proof as it 
is possible to make it with relation to 
the rest of the house, and although this 
may seem a rather difficult matter to ac- 
complish, it is not at all so in actual 
practice if considered at the time of 
building the house, while it may, in fact, 
be readily adapted to the large majority 
of existing houses at a comparatively 
slight expense. 

Such a construction is shown in the 
accompanying plan of a suburban house 
designed by the writer and offers an en- 
tirely practical solution of the problem at 
a nominal cost. It should be borne in 
mind, of course, that, as ordinarily con- 
structed, the dust problem is present with 
all heating systems. Naturally it is 
somewhat less with hot water and steam 
than with hot air, but not in such degree 
as is usually supposed, for the currents 
of air surrounding steam and hot water 
pipes will carry almost as much dust 
where loosely fitted as will ever leak into 
the hot air flues of a properly constructed 
furnace taking its cold air supply from 
outside the house walls. Therefore, since 
dust there must be in greater or less de- 
gree with all systems, the only way of 
doing away with the nuisance is to con- 
fine it to the cellar and provide means 
for its escape where it will do no harm. 
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DUST-PROOF CELLAR 21% 


Referring to the plan herewith it will 
be seen that the cellar is divided into 
three compartments, one of which, the 
cellar proper, will always remain cool for 
the storage of food, ete, and from which 
the stairs lead to the upper floor. Con- 
venient to the stairs are the laundry and 
servant’s toilet, each with ample light 
and ventilation, a large window immedi- 
ately over the set tubs providing as nearly 
as possible for the speedy removal of 
wash day odors, while another gives light 
and air where the ironing table will stand. 
A laundry stove should go in close prox- 
imity to the chimney, with which it con- 
nects, at the opposite end of the room. 
These details are mentioned here, as, 
aside from the dust proof feature of the 
cellar, they may be of interest to those 
about to build, for as a rule little time 
and care are given to laying out what is 
really an important part of the house. 

The third and largest division of the 
cellar is that containing the heater and 
coal bins. In the house which is under 
consideration the construction is of field 
stone up to the second story, the founda- 
tion walls being, as shown, eighteen 
inches thick, of ordinary masonry well 
pointed on the inside and whitewashed. 
The floor throughout is of concréte, over 
which a wooden false floor is laid in the 
laundry. 

The partition dividing the large com- 
partment from the others should, by pref- 
erence, be an eight-inch brick wall, and if 
the ceiling is metal lathed and the side 
and partition walls overhead suitably 
fire-stopped, it would be possible to con- 
trol and extinguish almost any fire which 
might originate here. If this precaution 
is kept in mind—and it unfailingly 
should be—the door leading to the stairs 
should be sheathed with tin, and if glass 
is wanted in it it should be of the fire- 
resisting kind known as “wire-glass,” 
such as is used for elevator doors, ete. 

Tt will be plain that with this compart- 
ment tightly plastered and with tight 
walls it will be substantially dust proof 
as relating to the living portion of the 
house. The door leading to the stairs 
may be weather-stripped as an added pre- 
caution, if desired, and in any case 
should be tightly and carefully fitted. 
The openings through which the various 
heating pipes lead should be ventilated 
from the opposite side and the pipes 
lagged or sheathed tightly with asbestos 
at these points, even if they are not cov- 
ered their full length as they should be. 
If possible six feet and a half of head- 
room should be allowed under all pipes. 


Separate bins, each with a window con- 
venient for filling, are provided for range 
and heater coal and thus all dust arising 
from the daily handling of coal, either for 
kitchen or heater consumption, is kept 
confined where it can do no harm. 

The most prolific and constant source 
of dust, however, is always the ashes, and, 
as every householder knows, this dust is 
not created by taking up the ashes on the 
shovel, but by dropping them into what- 
ever receptacle is used. This has been 
taken into account in the plan by the 
hood shown over two of the ash cans con- 
nected by a full sized opening with the 
chimney flue used by the kitchen stove. 
This flue is used for the reason that it 
is always warm, winter and summer, and 
will draw well, it being the intention to 
have all kitchen and other ashes dumped 
here the year ‘round, as well as those 
from the furnace. A tight damper is pro- 
vided to shut off the hood connection 
with the flue except when actually in use, 
so as not to impair the draft of the 
kitchen range. 

Galvanized irdbn cans on a concrete 
floor and with only brick and stone walls 
adjacent, dispose of a considerable and 
generally neglected fire hazard and the 
dust that arises when ashes are dumped 
in the cans is drawn off up the chimney 
by means of the hood, practically none 
escaping into the cellar. 

The heater and hood are so located rel- 
atively that the ashes from the heater 
may be shoveled directly into the cans 
under the hood and the cans themselves 
stand in the best position for easy re- 
moval outdoors when filled. The writer 
knows from two winters’ practical expe- 
rience with a homemade makeshift de- 
vice that a hood of this sort will effectu- 
ally carry off all the ash dust and with 
the balance of the compartment dust 
proof it is safe to say that usual bug- 
bear of taking up ashes or putting in 
coal will be reduced to its lowest terms. 

Room for a small work bench and 
garden tools will be seen handily located 
near the outer door. Gas and water me- 
ters are also located here where the in- 
spectors can get at them without prowl- 
ing over the entire cellar. This space 
could be given over to additional coal 
bins, as could the space shown as a 
locked closet, but the bins shown will do 
for an entire season’s coal under average 
conditions. The cellar as shown by the 
plan is twenty-four by thirty-six feet 
outside, and the additional cost of hood 
and dust proofing amounts to about $38. 
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VISITED a leading shop 
for bathroom supplies the 
other day. Although, after 
seeing the luxurious ap- 
pointments of the modern 
bath, it would seem that 
ingenuity had been ex- 
hausted, those who are interested in this 
work declare it to be still in its infaney. 
When I asked for a rough estimate of 
extreme prices the proprietor told me 
that he could furnish bathtub, washstand 
and toilet for fifty dollars at the lowest 
figure, while there is no limit to the possi- 
ble expenditure on this room with its fit- 
tings. The cost of plumbing will depend 
entirely upon the surrounding conditions. 
As the introduction of proper water 
supply and sewerage system becomes 
more common, the bathroom will come 
into still more general use. 

In considering the location of this 
room, as much regard as possible should 
be had to privacy. It is not necessary 
that the bathroom should take up much 


_ space; if more room is not accessible for 


this purpose it may easily be seven feet 
square, If bathrooms are to be built on 
different floors, the best arrangement is 
to place one over the other in order that 
the same waste pipes may be used. It 
is advisable, also, to put baths at the 
highest point of the drain in order that 
they may act as “drain flushers.” 

The finest bathtub is porcelain, so- 
called. It is really earthenware. If 
there happens to be a little impurity, 
such as a bit of iron, in the sand from 
which the tub is made, it will show it- 
self as a bluish-green spot in the shin- 
ing whiteness of the surface. The tub 
is then not quite perfect, and is put in 
“Class B,” its price being less than that 
of the perfect article. Another tub 
which I saw had a few eracks around the 
outside of the base. This did not inter- 
fere with its usefulness at all, but it 
was put in “Class ©,” a notch lower 
than the spotted one. If a tub is still 
more marred, so that it cannot be offered 
for general sale, the manufacturer does 
not lose it, for it is sent on to the sul- 
phur baths, where any tub will soon 
turn black. The enameled iron tub 
which is more commonly used has the 
advantage of not seriously chilling the 
hot water as the solid porcelain does, 


The Economy of the Bathroom 


By Emma E, Walker, M D 


It is comparatively light, and the 
enamel in the best qualities is guaranteed 
not to chip for three years. 

The ordinary plunge in the bathtub, 
however, is not considered so hygienic 
as the shower bath, for in the former one 
is bathing, so to speak, in his own rins- 
ings. Few tubs are seen nowadays with- 
out the shower bath and needle attach- 
ment. The water from above may be 
regulated at will, so as to come in a 
typical shower, or in a solid stream. 

The needle or spray pours out from 
horizontal tubes; one attachment is 
known as the “liver spray.” The white 
duck or nearsilk curtains are far more 
cleanly than the old-fashioned rubber 
hangings, for they may be laundered at 
any time. Allowance must be made in 
new curtains for shrinkage. If one’s 
bath is not yet equipped with the shower, 
a hand spray, costing a trifling sum, may 
be substituted. In an elaborate bath- 
room there are found both a spray for 
the face and a shampoo attachment. 

There is no more danger of slipping 
in the bathtub if one supplies the new 
corrugated rubber mat that lies in the 
bottom. This is almost essential for the 
comfort of old people, and a precaution 
worthy of use by the obese. Besides the 
mat there are pieces of rubber fastened 
by clips to the sides of the tub, to pre- 
vent slipping here. Handles are some- 
times substituted for this arrangement. 

In a bathroom which I recently saw, 
there was a shallow closet used for the 
sole purpose of hanging a Turkish towel 
as large as a sheet. This was used for 
wrapping about the body immediately 
after the bath. After the rubdown with 
other towels it was hung in its closet 
to dry. 

The medicine eupboard is most con- 
veniently placed in the bathroom. A 
heavy, beveled glass door furnishes a 
beautiful finishing for these shelves. 
As far as possible all the fittings of the 
bathroom should be made of non-porous 
material, in order that all of the appoint- 
ments may be kept spotlessly clean. 
This is why the shelves and towel racks 
are now made of glass. Just a word of 
caution in regard to the latter. Cheap 
ones which are hollow are sometimes 
offered for sale. This is a most danger- 
ous device, for a slight weight brought 
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to bear upon one of these tubes may end 
most disastrously. 

Other appointments of the modern 
bath are the foot tub, the toilet, the ice 
cooler, the electrical curling apparatus, 
and innumerable toilet accessories. 

But what about the “economy of the 
bathroom?” It has been said by an ex- 
cellent authority that “the health of a 
community always improves when an 
abundant and pure water supply is 
given.” Sanitation experts are in the 
habit of estimating the cost of epide m- 
ics. In oye instance of a typhoid “visi- 
tation” this sum total was compared with 
the price of a filter plant. The expendi- 
ture for the care of the sick was 
$67,100.17; the loss in wages by those 
who recovered was $30,020.08. To this 
total of $97,120.25, must be added the 
amount of wages for several years that 
would have been earned by those who 
died. In making these estimates the 
average value of a human life is taken as 
$5,000. A filter plant in one of these 
epidemic towns has recently been put 
up at a cost of $67,000. It takes but a 
glance to see the economy of hygienic 
measures, 

It would be impossible to prepare exact 
statistics which would represent savings 
in sickness and doctors’ bills that would 
result from the use of the bath, but ex- 
act statistics are by no means always 
necessary to demonstrate a truth so ap- 
parent as this one. In books on hygiene 
water is placed next to air in importance 
to human life. This is truly the age of 
preventive medicine. Perfect health re- 
sists disease. For when we realize that 
we are often carrying around in our 
mouths and throats the dead!y bacilli of 
diphtheria and pneumonia—those litt!e 
organisms which are only waiting a 
chance to attack tissues that are below 
par, nothing seems more important than 
to observe all of the essential rules of 
hygiene. 

For many years the skin has been 
known to be an important organ of ex- 
eretion, and although the old idea that 
suppression of perspiration was ex- 
tremely dangerous has been laid on the 
shelf, nevertheless, it is admitted that 
care of the skin on account of its excre- 
tory function is one of the secrets of 
health. The skin is one of the most 
important aids to the kidneys, but the 
excretory function is not its only one. 
It is a valuable heat regulator of the 
body; it is also one of our keenest sense 
organs. For who does not realize the 
delicious “feel” of a clean skin and 


the corresponding depression attendant 
upon enforced lack of bathing and con- 
tact with clothing which is not perfectly 
fresh 

Statistics then to the winds! For the 
more we study the relation between 
cleanliness and health, the more strik- 
ing appears the inverse ratio between the 
bathroom cost and the doctor's bills, 


Common Sense Hygiene 


One of the sanest, most sensible and 
practical of the many manuals of hygi- 
ene is Nature and Health, by Edward 
Curtis, M D, a veteran of long experi- 
ence and broad sympathies. The volume 
is published by Henry Holt & Co. The 
brief extracts. which follow indicate the 
tone of the book, besides being of value 
as they stand, 

The best system of heatingta dwellings, 
in the opinion of Dr Curtis, is the so- 
ealled direct-indirect, wherein the radia- 
tors are placed underneath the room win- 
dows, and air is admitted upon them im- 
mediately from without by suitable open- 
ings in the house wall controllable by a 
key within the room. This system, espe- 
cially when the coils carry hot water, 
gives the advantage of radiant heat, clean 
and manageable, together with a delivery 
of fresh air, directly drawn. Lf! also 
there be a fireplace or a ventilating shaft 
to carry off the foul air, the requirements 
of ventilating and of warming are fully 
met, 

Tea this author finds to be a more 
harinful beverage than coffee. Ile says: 
“So many thousands of the human race 
take these infusions habitually without 
either obvious derangement or tendency 
to increase the dose, that it seems almost 
cruel—especially to an old campaigner—- 
to include ‘the cup that cheers but not 
inebriates’ in the category of neurotic 
drugs that can make for mischief. But 
tea and coffee derange if taken to excess, 
and with many stomachs and nervous 
systems, they, one or both, utterly dis- 
agree. 

“Coffee and tea, both, but especially 
tea, contain tannic acid. Probably be- 
cause of the tannic acid, infusions of 
tea or coffee tend to retard the digestion 
of proteids. In a healthy stomach, the 
degree of this effect produced by the 
usual cup or two is insignificant, but in 
a weak stomach. or where the consump- 
tion of the beverage is inordinate, the 
influence may be sufficient to produce a 
distinet dyspepsia. Tea, in this action, 
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is, as always, a worse sinner than coffee, 
and tea also is especially prone to develop 
flatulence.” 

Dr Curtis’ attitude toward alcohol is 
more tolerant than that of many phy- 
sicians, yet the burden of his testimony 
is strongly against it and he has cut it 
out of his personal dietary. Concerning 
its power to warm he says: “The com- 
forting sense of warmth that follows an 
alcoholic draft, especially if the subject 
be chilled at the time, is sensation only 
and does not express at all actual con- 
ditions as to body temperature. Alco- 
hol retards chemico-vital action and 
therefore does not elevate, but on the 
contrary actually lowers the heat of the 
body. When the delusive glow of warmth 
from the alcoholic draft has passed 
away, the subject, if still exposed to 
cold, will experience a chilliness that 
will penetrite to the very marrow of his 
bones. This fact should be appreciated, 
for while alcohol is of excellent service 
to counteract a chilling after the sub- 
ject is housed in bed or before a fire, it 
is positively dangerous during the ex- 
posure to the cold, as Arctic voyagers 
know well. Some Arctic commanders, 
indeed, are alleged to refuse to have any 
liquor aboard ship, so fearful are they 
of its misuse during cold.” 

Many a smoker will derive comfort 
from this book. “In moderate indul- 
gence,” says this physician, “if tobacco 
does not hurt, it does not harm. This 
sounds silly, but really sums up precisely 
the facts in the case. Except as to lo- 
cal effects, tobacco, considering its po- 
tency, is singularly free from radical 
influence. Accordingly, in any given 
ease, if the tobacco does not obviously 
derange, the smoker need not fear that 
the weed is working any secret mischief 
with his organs or tissues. In this re- 
gard tobacco stands in marked contrast 
with aleohol. The stealthy boring of 
auger holes in the bottom of a doomed 
ship, while yet the vessel sails fair upon 
a placid sea, is exactly the piratical 
crime only too often chargeable upon 
alcohol, but is one for which tobacco 
cannot honestly be indicted except per- 
haps on a single count. Quite occasion- 
ally, among those who use the weed ex- 
cessively, occurs an impairment of 
vision, passing even, in extreme cases, 
to complete blindness.” 


We don’t have habits; habits have us. 
Rev Dr Parkhurst, 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


A Homemade Water Heater 
By J. W. 8- 


An inexpensive water heater can be 
made by anyone familiar with the use 
of tools at a cost of not more 

than three and a half or four 

dollars. It is particularly 

adapted for use in summer 

boarding houses or camps, 

A two burner or in fact any 

oil stove and an eight-quart 

tin bucket, with cover, form the basis 
of the equipment. A plumber soldered 
a faucet near the bottom of tht pail (see 
diagram) to which was attached the rub- 
ber pipe of a “shower yoke.” Unless that 
form of bathing is desired this may be 
omitted. Diagram 1 shows the cabinet 
open. The case rests 
on iron. brackets, 
screwed firmly to the 
wall; the front is 
hinged to the case and 
falls forward and down 
when opened; the 
sides are hinged to 
the back and open 
flat egainst the wall; 
the top, being hinged 
to one of the sides, falls down when 
opened, This leaves the heating appa- 
ratus on what is practically a shelf far 
enough away from the wall to avoid 
danger, and accessible from either side. 
This cabinet was made of soft wood, 
rubbed down and stained a moss green 
outside and given a coat of shellac in- 


Figure z 
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Figure 1 
side. The doors were secured when closed 
by flat brass hooks and small screw eyes, 
the front having a brass catch. 
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Breathes there a magazine editor who 
would not, if he could, edit his magazine 
with an eye solely to his indul- 

Our gent friends, the reviewers and 

Fun critics of the daily press? More 
Annual time would be his for study and 

—fishing! For the newspapers 
are generous in their treatment of the 
magazines, to a noteworthy degree, and 
in their critical moods they ask bread and 
not cake, nor the mixed diet which often 
is difficult to prepare. The surest av- 
enue to the critic’s heart is through an 
array of “important” articles, possessing 
the quality of timeliness, of original re- 
search and constructive value. A little 
divagation from the sedate road so in- 
nocuous as a Fun Annual has been 
known to incur the regret of a reviewer. 

Ilappy the editor who can feed readers 
and reviewers at the same board. The 
public is a many-headed monster with as 
many appetites, almost, as mouths. It 
loves seasoning, and it. loves humor. It 
seems to take kindly in these sultry days 
of midsummer to Our Fun Annual. 

We can detect as yet no indications 
that fun and frolic are dangerously 
ascendant in our home life; on the con- 
trary, there is need of more of it, and 
this magazine cannot secure as much of 
good material of this sort as it would 
like. The Fun Annual is becoming an 
institution of American home life and 
as its purpose, becomes apparent, prom- 
ises to fulfill this purpose more largely. 

Criticisms or suggestions from read- 
ers or reviewers for the development of 
this plan will be cordially weleomed. 


A rocky, hill county in New England, 
without a city in its confines, with few 
families of wealth or even of 
oan liberal means in its population, 
avel 
Habit has been represented by fifty of 
its residents at a single Califor- 
nia resort at one time, with other resi- 
dents, nobody knows how many, travel- 
ing or passing vacations elsewhere. The 
leading newspaper of the district moral- 
izes thus from these significant facts: 
“Many people of moderate means have 


gotten the ‘wanderlust,’ and will wear 
old clothes and let their houses go un- 
painted for the sake of seeing more of 
the world. It’s a very natural feeling, 
and it makes broader men and women. 
The chances are that our hilltown people 
that spend some money in traveling get 
enough new ideas on their journeyings 
to enable them to broaden out in their 
work, and eventually get back the cost 
of their journeyings through wider ex- 
perience of the world and_ brightened 
minds,” 

The annual vacation trip is a neces- 
sity to one who would enter into the 
spirit of his own time and acquire the 
true perspective. Such a journey may 
reveal new opportunities at a distance; 
more often it strengthens the conviction 
that our lines have fallen in pleasant 
places, that opportunities unsuspected 
await development at home. To a per- 
son of stability this change is a tonic, 
promoting not discontent by a larger ap- 
preciation of his environment. The 
poor fool who wandered the world around 
to tind his “acres of diamonds,” only to 
throw himself over a precipice in the 
anguish of disappointment, missed the 
fortune which his more level-headed 
neighbor extracted from the home soil. 


For the first time, Mr Horace Fletcher 
gives to the public through our pages and 
the medium of Mr Askowith, 

Wasting who writes his articles, the 


economic side of his great 
Health mission in behalf of the 
proper mastication of food. 
Fads may come and go, but the need of 
more thorough mastication is an ever 
present one, and the lesson cannot be too 
thoroughly learned. While considera- 
tions of health should be enough, the 
economic side is not to be overlooked 
and may serve to fix the idea more firmly 
in mind, 

There are persons who do not eat 
enough of nourishing food, and the Glad- 
stone-Fletcher method alone will not 
remedy their ills; there is a greater num- 
ber, on the other hand, of those who 
habitually overeat. The excess food is 
an economic waste, as pointed out in our 
article this month. 

Good wine, the connoisseurs declare, 
should be taken only in minute quanti- 
ties, with exceeding slowness, thus and 
only thus yielding its exquisite flavor and 
aroma. An epicure like Mr Fletcher, or 
Dr Frank Ilallock, whose article in our 
pages two years ago attracted no little 
attention, is guilty of no exaggeration 
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in promising the thorough chewer of his 
food a treat quite unforeseen. 


Of the hobbies entertained by this 
magazine, of which the reader is certain 
to hear at frequent intervals, 
one is the need of fresh air 
and another is the sad mistake 
so prevalent in homes the world 
over of making the mealtime 
gathering the clearing house for painful 
discipline, for the description of physi- 
cal ailments, the discussion of harass- 
ing problems of one kind and another, 
—for the consideration, in a word, of 
the. sorrows, perplexities and miseries of 
the day. 

Mary or Tom, whose rapidly growing 
bodies need every available ounce of 
nourishment, no sooner begin to eat 
their dinner than their parents take them 
to task for some mistake or wrong-doing. 
Mary bursts into tears and leaves the 
table; Tom finishes his meal, silent and 
sullen. 

Does the reader know that emotions of 
pain or anger check the flow of gastric 
juice, sometimes stop it entirely¢ In- 
digestion is the only result of trying to 
eat when under stress of emotion. Let 
the parent who is tempted to conduct the 
family discipline at table recall the effect 
on his appetite of the receipt of bad 
news during the eating of a meal. 

The only time in which a wife can 
eatch her husband long enough for the 
desired curtain lecture may be the break- 
fast or dinner table. She certainly can 
drive the lecture home—clear to the 
foundations of his health. Better no 
meal at all, so far as nourishment and 
health go, than one eaten in bitterness of 
spirit. It is difficult in the extreme to 
shut out from mealtime the discussion 
of perplexing and irritating problems, 
but it is imperative. 

Laughter and good will, on the other 
hand, are vigorous promoters of the di- 
gestive functions. The court jester, we 
may well imagine, was a piece of the 
king’s dining hall furniture, and the 
most valuable piece of all. 


An 
Enemy 


Health 


Our department of Discoveries will be 
six years old the coming autumn. It 
has grown in its lifetime 
from a modest two pages 
to ten, and is capable of 
further expansion yet. In- 
deed, such expansion has already come, 
in a sense, many contributions intended 
for these pages outgrowing the dimen- 
sions of paragraphs and claiming a 
larger recognition as articles. 


Discoveries 
and 
Sadness 
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The appeal which the Discoverics 
make to the public, by virtue of their 
quality as a human document, manifests 
itseif in a variety of ways. Our Discov- 
ery dinner, a unique occasion described 
in our pages this month, received the 
hearty co-operation of a group of keen 
minds, many of our guests being persons 
of national reputation, and was a dem- 
onstration of how engaging, in itself, is 
the discovery idea. Our readers will 
find food for thought in an article 
printed this month in connection with 
the “Discoveries,” and we shall be sur- 
prised if the future does not witness fur- 
ther discussion in our pages of the varied 
significance of this composite expression 
of human experience. Like the home 
life from which they spring, these novel 
paragraphs are kaleidoscopic. 

We have before us at this moment an 
article clipped from a New York news- 
paper, and devoted to the Discoveries. 
This editor reads the paragraphs from 
month to month “with a certain sadness,” 
in the belief that they indicate a slavery 
to “things” on the part of women whose 
lives are given over to a routine of house- 
hold pottering. Cheer up Mr (or Miss) 
Editor! The Discoveries are the by- 
product, so to speak, of the experiment- 
ing of hundreds of women and men, of 
whom many are dealing with large prob- 
lems in life in a large way, but enjoy 
contact with “things” and are willing to 
send us the record of such effort. Per- 
sons of national reputation in various 
fields have volunteered Discoveries. 
Scores of these paragraphs have urged 
a freer life, emancipation from the 
thraldom of “things.” The newspaper 
which is afflicted with “a certain sad- 
ness,” we may add, quotes more fre- 
quently from our Discoveries than any 
other periodicals of which we know. 


One upon a time, the writer of these 
lines thought to inculcate in a group of 
venerable sages the doctrine 
¥ of loafing and inviting one’s 
=" soul. The chill which met 
his proposition on that Au- 
gust night would have made a refriger- 
ator seem genial in comparison. The 
hardest thing in the world, in the expe- 
rience of these men, was to do nothing 
but meditate; also the worst thing. We 
persist nevertheless in the conviction 
that occasional meditation is salutary, 
that a pause in life’s eager course, to get 
one’s bearings, is a necessity to the soul 
which would know itself and its direc- 
tion. It is not easy—bless you, no! 
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The Frogs and the Crane, Page 2&8 


Draten Ly Charles Livingston Bull 
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